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Miss Stone in Vermont 


By a singular good fortune the Vermont 
branch of the Woman’s Board, at its annual 
meeting in Barre, Sept. 24, secured Miss Ellen 
M. Stone to speak at the evening session. 
Barre is a stirring young city of 10,000 in- 
habitants and has several churches grouped 
in most friendly fashion about the common. 
But no single edifice was large enough to ac- 
commodate the crowd, and the fine new opera 
house, which has a seating capacity of about 
1,500, was engaged. Even then scme were 
turned away. Rev. F. A. Poole presided and 
on the platform, tastefully transformed into 
the semblance of a parlor, sat Mrs. Henry 
Fairbanks, president of the branch, Mrs. 
Poole, Mrs. Buckham of the University of 
Vermont, and the Congregational choir. 

Miss Stone’s theme was Lessons from Our 
Captivity. These months of constant lectur- 
ing have given her more dramatic power, and 
both in public address and private conversa- 
tion one detects a note of deeper yearning for 
the deliverance of the nations in the Balkan 
peninsular. She constantly subordinates her 
own perils and sufferings to the struggle for 
freedom of a down-trodden people. Personal 
experiences, terrible as they were, seem to be 
forgotten in her keen sense of international 
danger. Albania is trembling with excite 
ment and the whole region is electric with re- 
sentment against the Turkish yoke and the 
impending fear of Russian rule. The rumor 
of the appointment of a Russian consul at 
Mitrovitza is a portent of evil. In particular 
Miss Stone feels that our nation is making a 
grave mistake not to demand immediate rep- 
aration from Turkey. Since the Spanish war 
respect for our flag has increased immeasur- 
ably in the East, but now the sultan chuckles 
at its seeming impotency. “See,” he says in 
effect, ‘‘ Eurepe does not mean what she says, 
as shown by the Berlin Treaty, neither dues 
the United States. I can defy them all as 
long asI please.” Madame Tsil'a and her 
husband, in letters received only the day be- 
fore, represent the situation as extremely 
critical. ; 

During the railroad journey of eight hours 
to Boston it was apparent that people are as 
eager as ever to see and hear the ransomed 
captive. Her place on the train was the cen- 
ter of attraction and at the station many 
pressed about her to shake hands and ask 
questions. One impulsive woman created no 
little merriment by exclaiming: “O, will you 
come out on the platform to meet my husband 
when we reach R.? He was real good to stay 
at home and take care of the baby while ] 
came to this missionary meeting and he would 
be so glad to see you!’”’ Needless to say the 
request was granted. A little girl, who nes- 
tled down in her arms, was shown the photo 
graph and told the story of baby Ellenchie 
and the fond mother charged the child to re - 
member the incident. At another time repre- 








Heat Prostration— 
Simple Way To Prevent. 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate during. hot 
weather. It gives strength to endure the strain. 
Makes a delightful acid tonic—suprrior to lemon- 
ade. 
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sentatives from Mexico, South America, 
India and South Africa clustered around her, 
making a wonderfully suggestive picture of 
the solidarity of the human race. 

Miss Stone is now half through her course 
of 100 lectures. During the summer she was 
free from her engagement with Major Pond 
in order to speak at the Winona Chautauqua, 
but begins a tour with him this week in 
Northern New York. She expects to attend 
the meeting of the American Board in Oberlin, 
Oct. 14-17, and of the Woman’s Board in 
Washington, Nov. 5, 6. 

Robert Browning says: 


God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 
Boasts two souil-sides, one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her. 


To the world Ellen M. Stone appears as the 
heroine of a thrilling and uniqae experience 
with brigands. To her inner circleof devoted 
friends she is still the humble, loving mission- 
ary with a Pauline indifference to fatigue and 
criticism, to fame and gain. The burden of 
Bulgaria weighs upon her soul and she may 
reverently make the Master’s words her own: 
“T have a baptism to be baptized with; and 
how am I straitened till it be accomplished ?”’ 
F.J Dz. 
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LOW 


UNION 
late 
PACIFIC 


Every day during the months of Sep. 
tember and October, 1902, the UNION 
PACIFIC will sell one-way settlers tickets 
at the following rates: 

MISSOURI RIVER TO 
Ogden and Salt Lake........ $2000 
Butte and Helena........ 
Spokane....... 
Portland and Ashland. . . 
Tacoma and Seattle....... 
San Francisco. ...........-. 
Los Angeles and San Diego.... 

Correspondingly Low Rates from in- 
termediate points. 

For full information call on or address 

W. MASSEY, N. E. F. & P. Agent 


176 Washington 8t , Boston 
OR 


R. TEN BROECK, G. E. A. 


287 Broadway, New York 





: Life in the Northwest’ 


If you have any idea of changing your location—GO INTO 
THE NORTHWEST~—where life is worth living. 

It is the coming empire of this country. Climate and elevation 
are found in great variety and land will never be as low priced again 


as it is now. 
our country equals it. 


For farming, fruit raising and grazing no portion of 
Irrigation makes the farmer independent 


where irrigation is practiced and the finest irrigable parts of our 


country are in Montana and Washington. 


The towns and cities 


are all growing rapidly in the Northwest. 


Let me know what you want and we will try and help you. 
There are all sorts of places and kinds of land in the Northwestern 


States through which the Northern Pacific runs. 


until it is too late to go. 


Low settlers’ rates are in effect during Sept. and Oct. 


Don’t wait 


Write 


to me where you want to go and I will tell you what it will cost. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Gen’l Pass. Agent, N. P. Ry., St. Pau, Minn. 








NOW OPEN! 


MECHANICS FAIR 


MECHANICS PUILDING, BOSTON. 


s s . 
For Six Weeks, heginning Sept, 22 
First Fair Held in Four Years. _ 

The best Fuir ever held by this Association. Jtis re- 
plete with original, clean and «educational nur rities. 
Here nay be seen the finest collection of machineru 
and the products of the great manufacturers of 
America ever before brought together. ; 
Special Additional Attractions consist of 

Various Forms of Entertninment. 
Marvelous Spectacular Effects. 
Music by a Renowned Band. 
Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 


Admission, - 25 Cents. 
Includes Everything. ; 
Railroad it jculars in regard to special rail- 


Ask your 
for this event. 


way rates from your city to 














THE FAMOUS $5.00 
Annual Autumnal Excursion Oct. 9 


A Special Fast Express on the BOSTON «& 
LBANY RB. R. (N. Y_ C. & H. R. R. K. Co., 
Lessee) leaves South Station Thursuay, Oct. 9th, at 8.30 
A. M., passing through the most beautiful and prosperous 
section of Massachusetts to Albany, thence by either 

day or bight boat down the historic and beautifu 
- HUDSON RIVER $5 

Passing the Catskills, West Point, 
and the Palisades, arriving in NEW YORK 
CITY at 6.00 a. M. or 6.00 p. M., Friday, Oct.10. Thence 
by the palatial steamers of the Fall River Line to 
oston, arriving at 7 00 A. M. either Saturday or Sun- 
day. Tickets on sale at principal stations. For further 

particulars address 

A. 8. HANSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt., Boston. 


Oct. 9 | $5 | Oct. 9 
THE LAST. THE BEST. TAKE IT IN. 














Oregon and Washington points 
from Chicago daily during Septem- 
ber and October. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. Three 
fast trains daily to San Francisco 
and two to Portland. Pullman 
standard and tourist sleeping cars, 
observation and dining cars, free 
reclining chair cars, through with- 
out change. 

Round-trip tickets at low rates on speci- 
fied dates during August, ember and 


October to Pacific Coast and the west. Call 
on any ticket agent or write to representa- 


tives 
The North-Western Line 
for full particulars. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
CHICAGO. 
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Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA builds up a broken down 
system. It begins its work right, that is, on the 
blood. 


Is your baby thin and weak? If so itis probably 
because he is insufficiently nourished. Mellin’s 
Food is easily assimilated and digested by the weak- 
est stomach. 


THROUGH THE BERKSHIRE HILLS DOWN THE 
Hupson RIvER, and over the Fall River Line. 
Boston to Albany, to New York, to Boston. Start- 
ing Thursday, Oct. 9. ‘For $5.00. Secure a de- 
scriptive leaflet. A.S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Boston & Albany R. R., Boston. 


EXCURSION TO ALBANY, NEW YORK CITY AND 
Boston FOR $5.00.—Thursday, Oct. 9, is the date 
of the celebrated autumnal excursion over the Bos- 
ton & Albany R. R., the Hudson River steamers, 
the Fall River Line and the N. Y., N. 8. & A. back 
to Boston, arriving Saturday or Sunday, Oct. 11 or 
12. Send for descriptive leaflet. A. S. Hanson, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston. 


WASHINGTON.—Seven-day tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Oct. 10 has been selected as the date 
for the first personally conducted tour of the Penn- 
sylvania Railsoad to Washington for the fall and 
winter of 1902-03. This tour will cover a period 
of eight days, affording ample time to visit all the 
principal points of interest at the national capital, 
including the Congressional Library and the new 
Corcoran Art Gallery. Round trip rate, covering 
railroad transportation for the round trip, hotel 
accommodations and guides, $27.00 from Boston. 
This rate covers accommodations for four and 
three-fourths days at the Regent, Metropolitan or 
National Hotels. Special side trip to Mt. Vernon. 
All tickets good for ten days. For itineraries and 
full information apply to Tourist Agent, 205 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 








One more of those 


SPECIAL BOOK BARGAINS! 


SMITH and WACE’S 


Dictionary of Christian Biography 


Literature and Doctrines 


4 large volumes, nearly 1,000 pages each. Practi- 
cally new and as good as new. Usual price $24.00 
net for the set. This set $12.00 net. 
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14 Beacon Street - - OSTON 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a the : 








THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sious in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Inco ted April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen: Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels 
Buplishes the Saslor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend an 


at. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. U. STITT, Secretary. ee 
W. HALL Ropsgs, Treasurer. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISss10N8, to be held 





-at Oberiin, O., Oct. 14-17. 


ill be preached by Rev. Newell Dwight 
BD or prometran HY. : 
e given by a goodly company of mis- 
sionaries, including {iss Elen i. Stone; by President 
Capen, Mr. John R. Mott, members of the India depu- 
tation and others. Annual reports will be presented. 
Those entitled to free hospitality should communicate 
at once with Mr. L. D. Harkness, 113 South Professor 
pe han Oberlin. The moderate rate of $1 per day is 
offered to all others in boarding houses and private 
families. Address as above for such entertainment. 
The usual reduced rates from the railroad passenger 
associations—one fare and one-third, on certificate plan 
—have been secured. The official certificate must be 
secured of the so from whom the ticket is purchased 
berlin. Send to Charles E. Swett, Con- 
gregational House, Boston, Mass., for transportation 
c realar, or to the committee at Oberlin. 
one Oberlin churches expect and invite a full attend- 


DR. STORRS’S GREAT ORATIONS 


The most notable orations and addresses of this 
great orator have just been issued in a handsome 
volume by the Pilgrim Press at $3.00 net. 

They include some of the finest examples of 
American eloquence ever published. They treat 
of a great variety of noble themes and many of 
them were delivered on the most inspiring occasions. 
It makes a notable addition not merely to Congre- 
gational but to American literature. ° 
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HYAci : 
50 Different Bulbs all for 30c. 
By mail with cultural directions, for garden or pots. 
1 Potten Gaered Lily. | 3 
not ps, 1 d'ble,1 single. B58 
‘arcissus,“ * 
yacinths. 
3 Grape Hyacinths. 
F 4 lant Crocus. 
Star of Bethichem. 
3 Oxalis, 3 sorts. ree > 
All different colors, and fine flowering hardy bulbs. 
Also Free toall who apply, our elegant Fall Cata- 
Il e of Bulbs, Plants and Seeds, for Fall planting and 
Winter blooming Ch Hyacinths. 
Lilies, Piants, Shrubs and Fruits. 

Winter flowering Plants and Bulbs, Crimson 
Daisy,BlueColeus,Cardinal Freesia,Branching Tulip,etc. 
John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.Y. 

ibl 
A Bib and earn a beautiful Holman's 
Teachers’ Bible by mailing 12 


cards to friends (outlay 12c.) For 
or e! plan, address ReLigious Fi0- 
® gion Pus. Co.. Louisville. K¥ 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not ding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








You can get CoOKBIS ..'8 MaGa- 
ZINE 4 months absolutely free 

















Stereopticon. Have you a good ie of lanterns you 
would like to dispose of? State kind, condition, size of 
lenses, and price desired. Also slides Address Box 94, 
Back Bay, oston, Mass. 


A Lady desires a situation to care for an invalid, 
or will help about the house in a Christian home near 
Boston for small wages. Can furnish good references. 
Address 8. L. 40, The Congregationalist. 


Piaces in ‘School for those who want to prepare 
to become deaconesses, evangelists, etc., and wanted 
places where they can earn something especially on 
Saturday and Monday. Address J. P. B., Institute, 
Revere. 

a 

A Christian Lady, with city missionary experience, 
would like to find a pleasant town or country home for 
light service, also church and Sunday school work. 

ome more than salary. Good references. Miss Mary 
Ketchaun , 37 Pacific Street, Newark, N. J. 


CN ea 


Masssage. A lady, holding diploma, and of ex- 
perience, will give. to ladies only, plain, practical in- 
struction in Massage, to help where the services of the 
professional masseuse cannot be had. References ex- 
changed. E. Dillon, 423 Blue Hill Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 


Deane Cellege has about $1,000 worth of maga- 
zines that need binding. Contributions for this purpose 
will be acknowledged vasenen these columns by W. E. 
Jillson, Librarian, Crete, Neb. If you cannot send 
money, send us magazines and periodicals. We “ pay 
the freight.” 
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The Old World in 
the New Century 


By WILLIAM E. BARTON, D. D. 


The Pilgrim Press has just issued a new 
volume by Dr. Barton, the largest of his 
books thus far, descriptive of his recent 
journey to Egypt, Palestine, and the countries 
of the Orient. There are many and learned 
treatises descriptive of these countries; with 
these this book enters into no competition. 
But it is sure of a large place of its own as a 
fresh, up to-date and truthful account of these 
scenes and shrines as they appear in this year 
of grace, 1902. Beside its merit asa bright and 
readable narrative of a tour such as thousands 
of Americans long to take, and hope some day 
to take, it contains just the information desired 
by those who want to know the facts as they 
appear to an American tourist of today. For 
those who plan to make such a tour no better 
preparation is possible than this book affords. 

The volume is a large octavo. It contains 
487 pages, and 240 illustrations, many of them 
taken by Dr. Bartom and nearly all of them 
made especially for this work. 

The Pilgrim Press publishes the book at 
$2.50 net, but offers it to Congregationalist 
readers at $2.00 met. Postage 30 cents 
additional if mailed. 
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“No Middlemen.”’ 











If you contemplate 
the purchase of 
memorials, 
write us for designs 
and estimates, 
also for our new 
FREE BOOKLET 
full of 
valuable 
information. 
























consumer pays only ONE profit—and that a most moderate one. 

We use Quincy, Barre, Westerly, or any other high-grade monumental stone, 
according to the requirements of each case, and we employ only designs of force and 
beauty—made by our own artists, and not to be had elsewhere. 


That has been our watchword 
for years—“ No middlemen.” 

We find direct transactions be- 
tween our customers and ourselves 
to be very much the most satisfac- 





tory to both parties. 

Aside from the other advantages 
of face-to-face dealing, there is the 
important fact that by that plan the 





THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U. S. A. 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-grade Monumental Work. 
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NEW BOOKS 
ISSUED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 








CLIFTON JOHNSON’S New Illustrated Book, 


NEW ENGLAND AND 
ITS NEIGHBORS 


By Cuirron Jounson, Author of “Among English Hedge- 
rows,” etc. Profusely illustrated glimpses of charming 
phases of rural life. Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $2 00 net. 


Mrs. BANKS’ “ Kentucky Cranford.” 


OLDFIELD 


A Kentucky Tale of the Last Century. 
Fifth Edition. Cloth, $1.50. 
“It is difficult to believe that even the gentle fancy of Mrs. Gaskell 
herself could have evolved a more quaint, sweet, or tender little tale 
than this romance of the Pennyroyal Region of Kentucky. Yet there is 
in this quaint tale no little strong and g mors action, and some very 
real tragedy and pain.”—The Richmond Dispatch, Va. 


Miss DIX’S New Story fur Boys. 


A LITTLE CAPTIVE LAD 


By Brutanu MARIE Drx, Author of ‘The Making of Christo- 
pher Ferringham,” ‘Soldier Rigdale,” “Hugh Gwyeth.” 
Illustrated by Witt F. GRere. Cloth, 12m9, $1.50, 


BisHop WHIPPLE’S Memories: 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF A LONG EPISCOPATE 


The Reminiscences of the Rr. Rev. HENRY BENJAMIN 
Waipp.te, D.D., LL. D., Bishop of Minnesota. With por- 
traits and other illustrations. New Edition. Cloth, 8vo, $2 50. 


“‘ Naive, unconscious, informal, conversational, abounding iu anec- 
dotes.”—Outlook. 





Dr. FAIRBAIRN’S New Book 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


By ANDREW MARTIN FAIRBAIRN, D.D., LL. D., Principal 
of Mansfield College, Oxford, Author of “‘ Christ in Modern 
Theology.” 583 pages, 8vo. Cloth, $3.50 net. 


“This work is one of the strongest and best published within the 
last ten years.”—The Interior. 


By the late Dr. C. C. EVERETT, 
Dean of the Harvard Divinity School. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ELEMENTS 
‘ OF RELIGIOUS FAITH 


By the late Dr. CoarniEeS CARROLL EVERETT. Issued under 
the sapervision of Dr. Edward Hale. Cloth, Svo, $1.25 net. 


By HENRY CHURCHILL KING, 
of Oberlin Theological Seminary. 


THEOLOGY AND 
SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


By Henry CHURCHILL Kin@G, Author of the “ Reconstruc- 
tion in Taeology,” ete. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net. 


By GEORGE L. BOLEN. 


PLAIN FACTS ABOUT THE TRUSTS 
AND THE TARIFF: With chapters on 
the Railroad Problem and Municipat 
Monopolies Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 


“The author has presented as briefly as possible both sides of the 
controversies. [he reader should have no difficulty in reaching a 
fairly sound conclusion.”’—Journal of Commerce, New York. 





A New Fall Announcement List or Monthly Book List will be sent without charge on application to 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY _ - 


= 66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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. “ om The coal fields of the 

ower Enough for world already known are 
a ia said to contain fuel 
enough to supply the human race for 
1,000 years. But in most of our cellars 
there is not-enough to satisfy our needs 
for a single week. Yetall that is needed 
to heat all our houses and cook our food 
is unity of spirit and action on the part of 
those whose business it is to provide coal. 
So there is spiritual power enough in 
Christian churches to convert the world, 
if only they would act together in the 
spirit of Christ. 


Notwithstanding certain 
intimations of dissen- 
sion and disintegration 
in the Salvation Army, there will be a 
royal welcome for Gen. William Booth, 
its founder, wherever he goes on his 
American tour. The fact that Mayor 
Low will preside at the great rally in his 
honor in Carnegie Hall, next Monday, 
indicates the esteem felt for the great 
leader by men high in authority and by 
Christians of every branch of the church, 
His, indeed, has been a wonderful career 
since the year 1844, when he mounted an 
ash barrel in the slums of his native city, 
Nottingham, England, and preached the 
same gospel which since then he has car- 
ried all over the world. He has been a 
doer of the Word, also, as well as a 
preacher of it. The darkest England 
scheme started twelve years ago in Lon- 
don, the industrial homes for persons out 
of work, the farm colony for the worthy 
poor, the shelters in scores of great cities, 
are tokens of the wide range of the 
army’s operations today. The spiritual 
fruitage has indeed been vast. Some per- 
sons estimate that, as the result of the 
army’s activities for these sixty years, as 
many as two million people have entered 
the Christian life, but whether these fig- 
ures can be substantiated, a many-sided 
and abiding work is to be credited to the 
movement which William Booth inaugu- 
rated. On the present tour he will go as 
far west as San Francisco and as far 
south as Birmingham. Boston is the last 
city on his itinerary, the date of his visit 
being Feb. 7. The following week he 
will sail again for home, 


General Booth 
Again in America 


One of the largest 
gatherings of the 
Episcopal Church 
in the United States is the annual con- 
vention of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, which this year holds a four-days’ 
session in Boston, beginning next Wednes- 
day. When it last met here, ten years 


The St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhood Convention 


and Christian World 


ago, Association Hall was large enough, 
but for the coming assembly both Horti- 
cultural and Symphony Halls have been 
engaged. At the time of the former con- 
vention Phillips Brooks had not been 
brought to a firm belief in the usefulness 
of the brotherhood as an adjunct in 
church work. But “what he saw then,” 
says one who knew the circumstances, 
*“convinced him, and he was an enthusi- 
astic supporter of the brotherhood after 
that.” In the subsequent ten years the 
brotherhood has grown perhaps twenty- 
five per cent., in spite of an extensive 
“weeding out” recently. The organiza- 
tion stands for aggressive work. Two 
simple rules govern its members. They 
promise “to pray daily for the spread of 
Christ’s kingdom among young men; to 
make an earnest effort each week to bring 
at least one young man within the hearing 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ as set forth 
in the services of the church and in the 
young men’s Bible classes.” Among the 
prominent clergymen and laymen on the 
program are Bishops Lawrence, Potter 
and Courtney, Drs. Rainsford and Tom- 
kins, Mr. John R. Mott and Mr. J. L. 
Houghteling, one of the founders of the 
organization. It started in 1886 with 
thirty-five guilds. Now there are two 
hundred chapters in New England, twelve 
hundred in the United States and about 
fifteen hundredinall. There are branches 
in the Canadas and in Europe; fifteen 
thousand men—ten thousand in the 
United States—claim membership, and 
the junior department, started in 1892, is 
expected to send at least two hundred 
delegates to the Boston convention. 


Not for several years has The 
bio ad roe ahs Congregationalist received so 

little controversial correspond- 
ence as now. Discussions of moral and 
religious questions which used to provoke 
sharp criticism or emphatic approval are 
apparently regarded with an easy-going 
tolerance which indicates a lulling or 
deadening of religious sensibilities. The 
wholesale disfranchisement of Negroes 
and even frequent lynching of them 
awaken less interest than the prospective 
famine in coal; and this is arousing pro- 
tests mainly from those who find their 
own bins empty as cold weather ap- 
proaches. Doctrines that a few years 
ago were defended or repudiated with 
intense earnestness are now neither af- 
firmed nor renounced with conviction ; 
they are simply tolerated. Men used to 
dispute hotly over the possibilities of per- 
fect holiness, the complete unworthiness 
of the unregenerate, the personality and 
nearness of God, the evidence of answers 
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to prayer, the special gifts and authority 
imparted to ordained ministers, the fixed- 
ness of the conditions of the saved and 
the lost hereafter. Now controversy 
has passed from the consideration of 
man’s spiritual character and destiny to 
abstract questions concerning the trinity 
and the history of the books of the Bible. 
Even these questions awaken only the in- 
terest of the few, which is growing lan- 
guid. In England the Established Church 
by its efforts to control popular education 
through act of Parliament keeps religious 
controversy alive on that subject. We 
have no burning questions in America 
just now. Tolerance loses virtue when it 
ceases to be maintained along with deep 
conviction. 


Bishop Potter's an- 
re ee nual addresses to the 
clergy and delegates of his diocese, that 
of New York, have usually been on 
weighty themes and have attracted much 
attention. This year his theme was tem- 
perance, and his utterances are provok- 
ing sharp discussion. His address is long, 
at some points impassioned and not in all 
respects as clear and direct as his deliver- 
ances usually are. He urges that the ex- 
actions of our complex modern life and 
the monotony of many of its callings 
make the temptation to use intoxicants 
much greater than in former times, and 
that therefore attempts to make men 
and women temperate by prohibitory 
laws are unreasonable and inhuman. 
Here is where Bishop Potter most ex- 
poses himself to the criticism of one 
class of temperance reformers in his ef- 
fort to put himself in the place of some 
who patronize the saloon in order to find 
how to persuade them to abandon it. He 
proposes these remedies for intemper- 
ance: Make the homes of working men 
more attractive and healthful. Give to 
each local community the power to make 
its own laws. Where the majority de- 
mand the sale of intoxicants, put the 
business into the hands of the civil au- 
thorities exclusively and allow no private 
profits. Furnish counter attractions to 
the saloon by clubs and places of public 
resort without intoxicants, where the 
people may have amusement, refresh- 
ment, companionship and information. 
Unite brains, capital and energy to pro- 
vide worthy recreation for the masses, 
Seek the reform of individuals who are 
intemperate, depending on personal influ- 
ence prompted by love rather than on 
law alone. Bishop Potter says: ‘‘The 
whole moral sense of the community is 
congested with theories of temperance 
reform, which have in them every note 
of excellence but that of personal serv- 
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ice—and that, if once we can be roused 
to it, will be worth them all!’’ These 
things are not new. But they are pre- 
sented with force and earnestness, and it 
is a new thing to find them the substance 
of the charge of a leading Episcopal 
bishop to his diocese. 


a sia hits We give this week 
Giatas te ha ee urches the portraits of the 

quartet of English 
brethren who are visiting the Congrega- 
tional churches of Canada. They are now 
returning from the Northwestern coun- 
try, which is fast filling up with emi- 
grants, many of them from the United 
States, attracted by the fertile soil of 
that great wheat raising country. These 
brethren have been seeking answers to 
important questions, such as these: Are 
Coogregationalists migrating to Canada? 
Have the Congregational churches of 
England any responsibility for their breth- 
ren in the dominion? Why are Congre- 
gational churches so feeble in Western 
Canada, while the denomination across 
the border in the state of Washington is 
flourishing? Would any advantage arise 
from the co operation of these Canadian 
churches with those of the United States 
through their home missionary socie- 
ties? These and similar questions are 
occupying the attention of this English 
deputation and their conclusions will be 
of much interest to our churches. It is 
unfortunate that no opportunity seems 
likely to be provided for them to address 
any American audiences, as they only re- 
main in Boston over one day on their 
way home. They must have a message 
which Congregationalists of the United 
States would be glad to hear. 


One of the great reg- 
nant thoughts of men 
today, as contrasted with men of former 
time, is the conception of the conserva- 
tion of energy through its many mani- 
festations of power. We have learned 
that there is no such thing as waste in 
God’s universe. This in the realm of 
pure thought. Simultaneously with this 
new discovery of the philosopher there 
has been a discovery by the man who ap- 
plies scientific truth and by the manufac. 
turer that there need be no waste in 
man’s industrial pursuits, that the by- 
products have immense value, that often 
the margin between failure and success 
in business is in the useof the by-product 
for profit, the main product simply sup- 
porting the business. It is doubtful 
whether the church has learned the les- 
son that the factory has learned, for if it 
had it would be administered with more 
flexible adjustment to new social environ- 
ment and with less regard for custom. 
The scientific administration of the 
church—not to promulgate science as 
over against religion—but the adminis- 
tration of the church in conformity to 
principles based upon present-day data 
cast into generalizations by men follow- 
ing the inductive method—it was for this 
that Dr. Dike pleaded in a recent issue ; 
and nowhere is there more need of this 
new method than in stopping of the 
waste of the church, and in converting 
all the raw material that comes to it or 
that it finds into something that has the 
divine stamp upon it. 


Use of By-Products 
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As particulars regarding 
oe Church the dedication of the new 

American church in Ber- 
lin come to hand the importance of the 
occasion and its bearing upon the Chris- 
tian life of the German capital becomes 
more evident. Two of the American 
trustees had part in the exercises, which 
were after the interesting German fash- 
ion when public buildings are completed. 
The head carpenter made a pleasant little 
address and the workmen and guests par- 
took of a luncheon together. The struc- 
ture cost $35,000 in addition to the land, 
$10,000 being given by John D. Rocke- 
feller. Many prominent Bostonians, first 
and last, have had a share in the under- 
taking. The late Dr. E. B. Webb was 
chairman of the American committee for 
a time, while Drs. Moxom, McKenzie, 
the late Dr. A. J. Gordon, the late Dr. 
E. H. Byington, Mrs. S. S. Fessenden 
and Miss Cornelia Warren have shown 
their sympathy in practical ways. Dr. 
and Mrs. J. H. Stuckenberg, now resid- 
ing in Cambridge, put forth persevering 
efforts for many months in the behalf of 
the structure, and they were generously 
and constantly aided by Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland, a former attendant on the 
church. Pews are set apart for Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Lasell Semi- 
nary, Shawmut Church, Boston, and Sec- 
ond Church, Dorchester. Dr. Stucken- 
berg’s successor in the pastorate is Rey. 
J. F. Dickey, D. D.,a Presbyterian. But 
the church, like the church in Paris over 
which Rev. E. G. Thurber, D. D., is pas- 
tor, is entirely undenominational. It is 
good to have American Christianity estab- 
lished on a comprehensive basis in such 
leading centers on the continent. 


A striking letter in the 
Boston Transcript of 
Sept. 13, from Rev. William Wilber- 
force Newton, dealt with the present 
clash in France between the Vatican and 
the French ministry, between the monas- 
tic orders and the loyal Republicans. In- 
cidentally Dr. Newton substantiated the 
news, which we had earlier seen in an 
English journal, but scarcely dared to 
credit, of the existence in France of a 
secret organization of youth, with more 
than two million members, waich is 
banded together to propagate atheism 
and to fight the papacy. In the light of 
such a fact as this how impressive the 
prediction of Ptre Hyacinthe just after 
the Franco.German War in 1870, when he 
said, what he renews now as he sees pres- 
ent conditions : 


France’s Direst Need 


There has been formed amongst us two 
opposing conceptions which at bottom are 
dogmatic conceptions, two religions, which 
tend equally to stamp themselves on our laws, 
our government, our education, our entire na- 
tional life, in order to secure in it the reign 
either of atheism or of the theocracy. France 
is caught, as in a most terrible impasse, be- 
tween a morality independent of religion and 
a religion independent of morality; between 
the negation of the true God and the affirma- 
tion of a false God! We shall perish between 
two blasphemies, that which denies and that 
which affirms ; on the one side an idol, on the 
other a nothing! 


Fortunate it is that all reports from 
France, and especially from the South, 
tell of a renaissance of simple, devout 
Protestantism—a religion posited not on 
dogma or priest craft, or on rationalizing 
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speculations, but based rather on per- 
sonal relations with God revealed as a 
Father through Jesus Christ. 


ji ile A Swami has arisen 
ful Drenmanea’”™ 1 Bombay, by name 

—Nittyananda, 
whose radical teachings are being heard 
by large and sympathetic audiences of 
Hindus. He declares that the Vedas not. 
only sanction but command travel in for- 
eign lands, that they forbid caste distinc- 
tions, that indiscriminate marriage, even 
between Brahmans and Sudras, should be 
allowed and that there is no reason why 
Brahmans should not eat and drink at 
the hands of Sudras. Commenting upon 
this the Dnyanodaya, a native Christian 
journal, says that the positions are true 
even if the Vedantic interpretation may 
not be; and it then adds its own emphatic 
condemnation of the caste spirit as re- 
sponsible more than anything else for In- 
dia’s heterogeneity and lack of civiliza- 
tion. It is such facts as these, indicative 
of the break-up of Brahmanism, which 
greatly encourage the Christian mission- 
aries of India today. 


The strike in the Pennsyl- 
poop ic4 and vania anthracite coal re- 

gions enters on its twenty- 
first week with losses to operators, strik- 
ers, business men in the region affected 
and to the taxpayers of Pennsylvania of 
not less than $115,000,000. The loss to 
the larger public by the strike’s interfer- 
ence with normal conditions, business 
and domestic, it is impossible to calcu- 
late. Peculiar conditions in the bitumi- 
nous coal industry and in transport facil- 
ities prevent the public from gaining 
much relief through the substitution of 
soft coal, which has doubled in price 
within a fortnight. The price of wood 
has risen, being both naturally and arti- 
ficially stimulated. Slight relief hascome 
from importations of Welsh coal, which 
has to pay duty. But the demand for 
this from the United States has increased 
the price to the British consumer, thus 
Great Britain as well as Canada is suffer- 
ing from the lamentable strife in Penn- 
sylvania. In the district of the strike 
violence has increased and protection by 
the militia has been further extended. 
The output of coal has increased slightly, 
but nothing commensurate with the de- 
mand. Indeed were the mines to open at 
full blast instantly it is now too late to 
fend off the serious economic and social 
evils which impend. For one thing min- 
ers would be found lacking. Large num- 
bers have left the anthracite districts 
for the bituminous mines. 


At the National Confer- 
ee ee ence of Employers and 

Employed, held at Min- 
neapolis last week, the attendance of men 
employing labor was not as large as it 
had been hoped it would be. President 
Northrop of the University of Minnesota 
presided, and in his opening speech said, 
what unquestionably is true, that much 
of the antipathy to organized capital 
today, whether found among trades- 
unionists or among the ordinary consum- 
ers, is due to the vicious way in which 
‘‘water” has been injected into corpora- 
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tion capita), and the necessity of paying 
dividends on the same, at the expense 
both of laborers and of the consumer. 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright reiterated his un- 
belief in the effectiveness of compulsory 
arbitration or any legal statutes to affect 
the problem materially, and he pleaded 
anew for higher religious and ethical 
standards as the only permanent solu- 
tion. Prof. J. B. Clark, the eminent 
economist of Columbia University, how- 
ever, came out squarely in favor of an 
institutional remedy for an institutional 
evil. He claims that the creation of 
‘“‘trusts”’ has put the issue of strikes on 
a radically new basis ; that a ‘‘trust”’ has 
no such motives for granting concessions 
as single employers used to have, and 
that it can recoup itself from the public 
for any concessions it is forced to make as 
no single employer of labor could or can. 
As things are now he says that we are not 
only subject to the dread of dear fuel 
but dear food. Anarchy is inherent in 
the present system, and in two ways con- 
solidations are making it worse. First, 
they enable employers to put the cost of 
strikes on the public, and then make them 
willing at times to have production 
stopped. They also make the workman’s 
tenure of place more important to him 
and impel him to defend it, though he 
can only do this in irregular ways. 


Professor Clark insists on 
the creation of tribunals 
which ‘‘shall declare on 
what terms the workmen now in a given 
industry may keep their places in prefer- 
ence to other men and on what condition 
the other men may be allowed to come in 
under guaranties that will make them 
safe.” “If lawis to rule, and if democ- 
racy is to succeed and become perma- 
nent, if our country is to be rich, con- 
tented and fraternal and is to have its 
vast strength available in the contest for 
the prizes of a world-wide commerce, such 
a system of arbitration is necessary ’’—ac- 
cording to Professor Clark. Professor 
Clark’s appreciation of the economic serv- 
ice which combinations of capital and 
labor both reuder to society is such that 
his words on the matter are all the more 
weighty. It is a constructive and not de- 
structive conception which he has in 
mind. Courts exist now for the preserva- 
. tion of the rights of capital to its tenure 
and its reward; it is his diagnosis that 
courts must be created which will guard 
the tenure and reward of the laborer, 
both against the capitalist who would un- 
derpay and the fellow laborer who would 
underbid. 


Professor Clark’s 
Remedy 


When we wrote as we 
did last week favoring 
the plan of submitting the intricate and 
difficult task of tariff revision or adjust- 
ment to experts, we could not anticipate 
that the President would put himself on 
record as frankly as he did in his speech 
at Logansport, Ind., favoring this method 
of rising above partisan and sectional in- 
terests and approaching a great problem 
in a sensible, scientific way. Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts has since pointed 
out the difficulties involved in a tariff re- 
vision where the legislator, with his sec- 
tional and personal interests naturally in 
mind, is expected—in theory—to rise above 
them and legislate for the whole country 


A Tariff Commission 
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and its interests, an expectation not real- 
ized. Sentiment in favor of use by the 
nation, state and municipality of expert 
advice in matters formerly referred to 
ordinary officials has increased so much 
during the past five years, that we are 
confident the tariff commission scheme 
would meet with far more sympathetic 
reception by Congress and the people 
should the President recommend it in his 
message, than it would have had we not 
had the visible excellent results of our 
experience in Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines in utilizing expert advice of econo- 
mists and students of taxation. 


When President Roosevelt 
bie de resident’s came within a hair’s 

breadth of being seriously 
hurt, if not killed, at Pittsfield, Mass., he 
did not escape injury entirely. His face 
was bruised and his shin as well. With 
customary pluck and indifference to pain 
he completed his tour in New Eng- 
land, and a week later started on a pro- 
longed tour through the West. The 
bruise on his leg did not cease to annoy 
him ; indeed it became aggravated ; and 
last week at Indianapolis he was forced 
to give up his tour and resort to a hospital, 
where the abscess which had formed was 
punctured, the sore dressed and the pa- 
tient soon sent on his way to Washington, 
reassuring reports being sent throughout 
the country relative to his general sound- 
ness of condition. But on Sunday it was 
found necessary to have another opera- 
tion, eminent New York and Washington 
surgeons performing. The knife was 
used, the bone exposed and found slightly 
affected. As yet there are no signs of 
blood poisoning, and the surgeons are 
sure that restoration will be uninter- 
rupted. Faith in the virility of the pa- 
tient and the relatively insignificant char- 
acter of the trouble thus far have kept 
the public from much worry as to the 
outcome; but there are possibilities if 
not probabilities in the situation not pleas- 
ant to contemplate. One cannot but 
think appreciatively and sympathetically 
of Secretary Cortelyou and the tests of 
nerve, patience and tact which he has 
had to undergo since the assassination of 
President McKinley. 


The changes in our 
diplomatic service an- 
nounced to take place 
when Ambassador White leaves Berlin 
are indicative of the establishment of a 
policy which promises well for the future. 
If we have been so fortunate as to find 
men of character, ability, means and am- 
bition to make a mark in the world as 
diplomatists obviously the sensible thing 
to do is to keep them in the service and 
promote them as opportunity offers, just 
as Great Britain and other European 
Powers have doue for many years. The 
wonder is that under our former system 
our diplomatic record has been as excel- 
lent as it has. Any other policy than the 
one now initiated is foolish, in view of 
our enlarging responsibilities and power 
as a nation. 


Promotion in the 
Diplomatic Service 


ace ESSE London correspondents 
jonconformist of American newspapers 
Pig Agee agree in describing Non- 
conformist opposition to 

the Education Bill as increasing in vol- 
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ume and intensity of feeling, and as cre- 
ating a decidedly ugly outlook for Prime 
Minister Balfour, who stands pledged to 
its enactment, and who would suffer in 
prestige should it be withdrawn or de- 
feated. This opposition is found not only 
in the Liberal ranks but also among Lib- 
eral-Unionists. Indeed the cable reports 
a decided defection in Birmingham from 
the ministry’s support among Liberal- 
Unionists ; and this, be it noted, in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s own bailiwick. The Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales, 
meeting in Glasgow, Scotland, last week, 
passed resolutions, not only condemning 
the bill, but committing the body to in- 
dorsement of the radical position of re- 
fusal to obey it if passed. This position 
was one taken previously by the Wesleyan 
General Conference, the Baptist Union 
and other bodies, ecclesiastical and civil. 
We have not, of course, the text of the 
resolutions passed, but opine that they 
were far more radical than those fathered 
by the officials of the body, who were by 
no means prepared to commit the Con- 
gregational Independents to so radical a 
position as avowal of intention to defy a 
Parliamentary enactment. But we imag- 
ine Principal Fairbairn’s speech and the 
insistence of the younger men, led by 
Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell, led to a substitu- 
tion of radical resolutions for those of 
the conservative officials. 


Pa pee The time has gone by 
stance Altogether in England for any- 
ee thing else than fierce 
resistance to measures proposed by the 
Anglican Church, ruled as it is by the 
High Church party, and committed to a 
reactionary policy most dangerous, not 
only to the spiritual welfare of the chil- 
dren and youth of the rank and file of 
England, but also to the status of Eng- 
land as a determining factor in the life of 
the British Empire. For, as Professor 
DeWar pointed out so baldly and conclu- 
sively in his recent address before the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, England is now two genera- 
tions behind Germany in her provisions 
for the education of the youth of her 
realm. At this juncture to take the ob- 
scurantist position of the present minis- 
try in its alliance with the Establisned 
Church, and to attempt to set up the 
principle of general taxation for sectarian 
education, is for England to commit sui- 
cide; and her saviors are those who, 
either by their appeal to slumbering fires 
of passion born of ancient wrong or by 
threats of defiance of law involving prac- 
tically the imprisonment of the flower of 
Dissent, lead the responsible ministry to 
see that as of yore alliance between priest 
and premier is a dangerous and divisive 
thing, especially in the modern state, 
with its ever increasing distinct limita- 
tion of the spheres of state and church. 
“To gag Democracy, silence Dissent, and 
Crown the Priest,” as Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Parker says, is a task that Mr. Balfour 
and the brothers Talbot and the Angli- 
can Catholics and: Tories cannot accom- 
plish in the year 1902 A. D. 


It is reported unoffi- 
cially that Roumania 
has declined to grant passports to Jews 
seeking this country. This is in response 
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to the note of Secretary Hay to the Pow- 
ers signing the Berlin Treaty, to which 
splendid document we made extended ref- 
erence last week. This relieves us from 
the burden against which Secretary Hay 
protested, but it bodes no alteration in 
the attitude of the Roumanian to the 
Jew, who may for the time have to suffer 
even more severely because of our espou- 
sal of his rights under the Berlin Treaty. 
No formal reply to our note has come 
from any Power. Sentiment and opinion 
are divided, in the expressions of the 
press of Europe, as to what will be the 
outcome of the matter, though there is a 
preponderance of more or less open criti- 
-cism of our interference in European do- 
mestic affairs. Of course some of the 
-critics have used the tu quoqgue argument 
and cited our exclusion of the Chinese, 
lynching of Negroes and killing of Fili- 
pinos as arguments why we would better 
not throw stones at other people’s glass 
houses. 


Reports from the near 
pos me ee East, from that terri- 

tory where a quarter 
of a century ago the attention of Europe 
was constantly focused, indicate that 
combustibles are lying about and thata 
spark may ignite them any day. Mace- 
donian and Turk are at sword’s points. 
The Kurds are said to be held in leash 
awaiting the signal for a descent on the 
Armenians, some of whom already are 
besieged and fending off the foe. Last, 
but not least, the Russian bear is growl- 
ing louder than at any time in recent 
years, and is threatening Turkey as it 
once did just prior to a bite. Bulgaria, 
soon to celebrate its relief from Turkish 
control, is by no means free from ele- 
ments of danger, and from its citizens 
and in its cities come the forces that 
make Macedonia seethe. Lying back 
of all this threatening and clashing, of 
course, is the question not so much of 
the near as of the more remote future— 
when the present sultan dies, when Em- 
peror Francis Joseph relaxes his hold on 
the Dual Monarchy, and when Germany 
shows its hand and Russian and German 
imperial ambitions clash. 


The death of Emile Zola by 
asphyxiation in Paris, Sept. 
30, takes from the ranks of 
the world’s contemporary writers of fic- 
tion a large figure. Had he died a decade 
ago, the judgment of him would have 
been somewhat different from what it 
will be today. Then, the theory of liter- 
ary art of which he was a conspicuous 
exponent was dominant in France. Now 
it is passing under an eclipse. Then, he 
was seen chiefly as the man of letters, 
bent on revealing, in all its nakedness, 
with a breadth of vision and wealth of 
detail recalling Balzac, the life of modern 
France. Now he is known not only asa 
prolific and powerful writer of fiction, 
but also as brave patriot, willing to suffer 
obloquy rather than see injustice done to 
a fellowman, or to have the malign influ- 
ence of militarism and anti-Semitism 
bring his country into disrepute. There 
have been few episodes in recent history 
of men of letters more noble than Zola’s 
defense of Dreyfus and his unwearying 
exertions to rally around the persecuted 
Jew other defenders of justice. As for 
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his realistic studies of French and Italian 
life, while they are not to be read with 
impunity by the young or innocent, they 
are less dangerous to the morals of any 
reader, old or young, than the alluring, 
romantic, unethical fiction of many other 
of his French contemporaries. 





Meeting People Halfway 


A company of summer campers sat to- 
gether under the trees on Sunday as the 
sun was setting and sang songs and 
hymns. Under the influences of the 
quiet woods and the gathering twilight 
some thoughtful words were spoken re- 
vealing inner experiences and aspira- 
tions. Then one young woman, who was 
a stranger to most of the company, said 
she had resolved to live for Christ and 
that she took that occasion to avow her 
purpose for the first time. Her state- 
ment was unexpected, for the gathering 
was informal and it was not a revival 
meeting; but it was in harmony with the 
spirit that had been awakened and it left 
an agreeable impression. 

A gentleman present sought the young 
woman after the meeting dispersed and 
advised her to tell her decision to the 
pastor of the church she attended, on her 
return home, and to enter into fellow- 
ship with the church. To his surprise 
she flatly refused. She told him that she 
knew hardly any one in the church, that 
she was a working girl whom the people 
would not welcome into their society, 
that they were cold and indifferent and 
that the pastor had never shown any 
interest in her. The gentleman wrote a 
note to the pastor, mentioning the -inci- 
dent and commending the girl to his 
attention, and the matter passed from 
his mind. 

Several months later the young woman 
called at his office. She told him she had 
a Sunday school class of young ladies, all 
of whom wanted to be Christians, and 
that as he had helped her at a critical 
time, she had ventured to ask his counsel 
how to guide those in her charge. She 
was animated and earnest, and her eyes 
kindled as she spoke of her interest in 
others, in marked contrast to the reserve 
and indifference she had shown in that 
first interview. ‘‘ Why,” said he, “you 
told me the people in the church looked 
down on you because you were a working 
girl, and that you could not feel at home 
with them.” 

“0,” she replied, ‘‘ that was because I 
didu’t Know them. When I came back 
home last summer, I found some of the 


people welcomed me. I went into the 


Christian Endeavor Society, and now I’m 
an Officer in it. When I came to get ac- 
quainted with the people I found them 
delightful. I can’t tell you how kind 
they are to me, nor how I enjoy working 
with them for the church. All my Sun- 
day school class love me and they will all 
come into the church, Iam sure. I want 
to show them how to work for Christ and 
I want to do more for him myself.’ 

The lonely, disheartened, suspicious 
girl of the summer had become in the 
winter a winsome, loving and generous 
servant of others, feeling herself rich in 
associations and friendships which she 
had formerly regarded as either beyond 
her reach or as worthless. A new light 
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was in her face, an exuberant tone in her 
voice, created by a new interest in hu- 
manity. It was evident, too, that the 
church had been blessed by her coming 
into it. Not long afterwards her friend 
heard that she was soon to have a home 
of her own. 

All this wealth of character, affection, 
and service existed potentially in all the 
parties concerned on the Sunday evening 
when the company of campers sang and 
talked together in the woods. It only 
needed that they should meet one an- 
other halfway with mutual trust and 
interest to discover what enriched one 
lonely life and the church and community 
and created a Christian home. 





The Public’s Impotency 


Compared with either party to the in- 
dustrial conflict in Pennsylvania the con- 
suming public is as a giant to a pygmy, 
and yet thus far it has been impotent. 
And herein, to many thoughtful men, is 
the most poignant and fundamental emo- 
tion which the situation has produced. 
The money loss, vast as it has been and 
bids fair to be, the prospective loss of life 
and increase of disease, the shattering of 
cherished plans for the winter, the inter- 
ference with the normal workings of fac- 
tories, schools, churches and homes—all 
these are grievous to contemplate and 
hard to be borne. But neither impending 
loss of property or life is as oppressive 
as the impotency of intelligent, right- 
minded, God-fearing men living under 
democratic institutions in the presence 
of strife between organizations which are 
its creatures. For such impotency, if it 
becomes chronic, means the downfall of 
the state and the supremacy of caste and 
class. 

Reflecting on the history of the struggle 
up to date the man bent on getting at the 
truth of the issue must admit that he has 
been in the dark when he never should 
have been out of the light. Pennsylvania 
has a State Board of Arbitration, but it 
has done nothing. The Civic Federation, 
on which we pinned our hopes as a search 
light in just such times of darkness as the 
present, failed us. United States Labor 
Commissioner Wright’s investigation was 
made, was pigeonholed for a long time 
for reasons not altogether clear, and then 
when it was made public it failed to give 
the information the public desires. From 
no official or quasi-official source have the 
people most interested in the settlement 
of the controversy had the data on which 
to form a just judgment; and hence to- 
day, while there is intense feeling and a 
passion to pass judgment and apportion 
the blame for a struggle, which, like Kru- 
ger’s prevision concerning the South Af- 
rican War, ‘‘ staggers humanity,” there is 
more heat than light in most of the pub- 
lic utterances, and the remedies proposed 
only serve to illustrate the impotence of 
the people. 

Statute law seems to be the withe that 
binds the hands of the giant. There are 
those who hold that under the common 
law he can at once arise, shake himself 
clear and be master of his creatures. If 
neither Federal nor Pennsylvania state 
officials care or dare to test this issue, 
then it will be in order for some New 
England cemmunity to doit. New Eng- 
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land will suffer most from lack of fuel. 
New Engla’d has been a pioneer in most 
American efforts for liberty. Leadership 
from some quarter was seldom needed 
more than now. 





Weak Points of Congregation- 
alisin 

Dr. Gladden has examined carefully 
the walls of our Congregational Zion, and 
elsewhere in this issue calis attention to 
their weak places. Few will disagree 
with his conclusions. Only the first of 
the weaknesses he mentions is at all pe- 
culiar to our denomination. In the older 
sections of the country we rarely take 
the initiative in planting new churches 
because we are not looking unitedly for 
places where they are needed. Each 
church is striving to strengthen itself. 
Often when new enterprises spring up 
and seek fellowship in the Congrega- 
tional fold they receive more friendly 
consideration from other denominations 
than from neighboring Congregational 
churches, 

As to the other weak points our com- 
plaint is not different from that of other 
religious bodies. Our missionary societies 
are in their management independent of 
one another and of the churches. Yet 
they have not accomplished less than 
those of other denominations. Their op- 
portunities are greater than they can ful- 
fill, and far too many in the churches are 
indifferent to them. 

Dr. Gladden is conservative in his criti- 
cism of the relations between the churches 
and working men, and he speaks wisely. 
The churches are for all classes of peo- 
ple, and the most of their members earn 
their living by labor, the larger propor- 
tion of them having moderate or small 
incomes, whether received as profits of 
business or as salaries or wages. The 
church cannot satisfy the demands of 
labor organizations without making their 
cause and claims its own. It would then 
cease to be a church and become the in- 
strument of a class, despised by those 
who now most sharply criticise its want 
of sympathy for them. The church is 
the best friend and strongest safeguard 
of the rights of the working men. No 
better evidence of this could be asked 
than the insistence of the United Mine 
_ Workers of their willingness to submit 

their claims to representatives of the 
churches like Bishop Potter and Arch- 
bishop Ireland. 

Congregationalists have been slower 
than Episcopalians to give their children 
systematic and formal training in Chris. 
tian doctrine and church organization 
because in the past they have held less 
consistent theories than Episcopalians, of 
the relations of children to God and to 
the church. Maintaining that the child 
is at enmity with God until he has given 
evidence of a supernatural change, which 
is not usually shown until he has passed 
beyond the early years of training, Congre- 
gationalists could not consistently teach 
their unregenerate children to grow in 
grace. They could only teach them their 
need of regeneration and train them in 
duties which, even when faithfully per- 
formed by the natural man, they held were 
unacceptable toGod. Congregationalists 
have been happily inconsistent with their 
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theories and have done much noble serv- 
ice in developing love for God in children. 
The greatest task now before them is to 
do this work with system, thoroughness 
and faith. 

Mest of all, Dr. Gladden truly says, 
Congregationalists need a deeper sense 
of the indwelling presence of God. That 
sense comes with hearty surrender to his 
will. It comes through prayer, through 
meditation on his compassion for all men, 
through daily deeds of service in his name, 
through study of his character revealed 
in Jesus Christ and recorded in the Bible, 
and through communion of Christians 
with one another. The way to bring the 
denomination to satisfy its deepest need 
is plain. Those who set about it may be 
sure of rewarding results. 

One cannot consider Dr. Gladden’s dis- 
cussion of our condition as a denomina- 
tion without the conviction that our 
churches need greater unity of action and 
more definite plans to carry out. They 
need these things in order to occupy more 
effectively home fields, to promote their 
missionary activities, to serve all classes 
of society, to teach the children the way 
of life, and to bring into the denomina- 
tional consciousness a profounder sense 
of the life and power of God. 

To meet these needs the method most 
often proposed is to appoint new men as 
general leaders—as evangelists, organiz- 
ers, collectors of funds, instructors and 
stimulators at large of the churches. 
We do not consider this method most 
likely to solve our problems. Congrega- 
tional churches are not organized to be 
managed by bishops with authority, and 
bishops without authority are apt, among 
us, to be in the way of those who work. 
We rather look for leaders to rise in their 
own local churches, both pastors and lay- 
men, to bring the conferences and associ- 
ations of churches to greater unity and 
to more efficient service along the lines 
which Dr. Gladden discusses. We are on 
the eve of many autumn assemblies of 
Congregationalists. Let earnest prayers 
be offered that they may this month make 
plans which will bring forth worthy re- 
sults. 





The Hard Life 


There is nothing arbitrary in God’s 
judgments. The way of the transgressor 
is hard because it brings him into con- 
flict with the world’s true order and his 
own appointed way of growth. Prophet 
and poet agree that it is out of the sin- 
ner’s own transgressions that the penalty 
grows. 

The gods are just and of our pleasant vices 
Make whips to scourge us. 

‘Thine own wickedness shall correct 
thee and thy backslidings shall reprove 
thee; know therefore and see that it is 
an evil thing and a bitter that thou hast 
forsaken the Lord thy God, and that my 
fear is not in thee, saith the Lord of 
Hosts.” 

The sinner’s life is a hard life in its 
penalties. He who sows a sin sows a 
seed which will spring up and bear fruit 
after its kind. The sowing men call 
pleasure, but the harvest all agree is 
suffering. It is a hard life to suffer for 
old sins, and harder still to see others 
suffer. For no man can sow evil and be 
sure that none of it will ripen in his 
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neighbor’s fields. To reap the evil har- 
vest is bad enough, but to see it ripening 
in the lives of those we love is harder 
yet. Our increasing knowledge has only 
emphasized this certainty of penalty fol- 
lowing transgression. The warnings of 
the Book are continually illustrated in 
the experiences of the world. 

The transgressor’s life is hard in its 
deprivationg. The question is sometimes 
raised whether the sinner does not, after 
all, get more out of the world than the 
true disciple. He who has turned from 
evil to live with God never raises that 
question. He knows that the earth with- 
out peace of heart, without joy in right 
and sympathy with good, without the 
happiness of God’s presence and delight 
of service is a hard and narrow and un- 
happy place. The true and full inherit- 
ance of the earth belongs to the children 
of God and to no others. To be self-de- 
prived of the highest and the best is to 
be cheated of what makes our life worth 
living. 

Far back, also, in every transgressor’s 
consciousness lies the hard trial of self- 
contempt. He may not admit it to his 
thought. Conscience may be ill educated 
and under careful discipline: but-in the 
moments when he sees clearly the sinner 
is self-judged. God has let us sit upon 
the seat of counsel and we see what value 
we have put upon our souls in bartering 
with evil. 


Still, as of old, 
Man by himself is priced, 
For thirty pieces Judas sold 
Himself, not Christ. 

It is hard to fear to meet one’s own 
thought sitting as the judge; to dodge 
and shift and evade the quiet hour that 
brings self-condemnation. It is hard to 
be, amid whatever passing joys, without 
God and without hope in a world that is 
so full of hope and so bright with the 
presence of our Heavenly Father. 





In Brief 


It begins to look as if the only force that 
can prevent our boasted civilization from 
going to pieces is the simple gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 





Among the voluminous reports in the news- 
papers of pulpit discussions last Sunday of 
approaching suffering from lack of coal for 
fire, we detect one allusion to the danger of 
eternal fire. 





The bishops of London, Rochester and St. 
Albans joined in a letter of welcome to the 
great Congress of Trades-Unionists just held 
in London. When organized labor meets in 
American cities how seldom do they have any 


-evidence that the Protestant churches or 


clergy are sympathetically interested in the 
cause of labor. 





The Baptists have now a committee of -fif- 
teen to work on the relations of their mission- 
ary societies to one another and t» the denom- 
ination. Congregationalists, who have worked 
out their problem in a similar way, so far as 
theory goes, will watch with interest the prac- 
tical outcome of this movement in a body 
whose policy is also Congregational. 





In Germany it is a scarcity of meat and high 
prices for the same, caused by the agrarian 
influence on legislation, which buijds barriers 
around the country against meat from other 
lands. In the United States it is scarcity of 
fuel, caused by the efforts of monopolists in 
coal and in labor to corral for themselves that 
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which others covet and need. There are no 
national bounds to selfishness. 





The extent of the business of our Sunday 
School and Publishing Society may beinferred 
from the fact that its payments to the Boston 
post office are larger than those of any other 
concern except one. And this is at a time 
when Rev. F. B. Meyer says that “‘ American 
religious publishers say that they can find 
hardly any demand for their avares.” The 
exception is the Youth’s Companion. 





We are glad to announce that Rev. Jacob 
Chamberlain, D.D, of the Arcot Mission in 
India, lately reported dead, is apparently re- 
covering. A recent letter from his wife says 
that the doctors, hitherto hopeless, have at 
last pronounced him likely to regain a fair 
use of his powers. His mind is clear and 
active, though he consents to be kept quiet, 
thus far ; and he is able to move the paralyzed 
limbs. 





Further particulars have been received con- 
cerning the death of Dr. G. R. W. Scott in 
Berlin, as recently announced in our columns. 
After an illness of ten days an operation for 
appendicitis was performed Sept. 20, which 
he survived only two hours. A memorial 
service was announced to be held last Sun- 
day at the John Robinson Memorial Church 
in Gainsborough, England, and it is proposed 
to erect a tablet in that church to his memory. 





We shall be glad to be notified with regard 
to the usefulness of the program for am»ntbly 
missionary meeting which we printed last 
week. It is the first ina series prepared by 
the Massachusetts General Association com- 
mittee on the work of the churches, and 
doubtless the chairman of the sub committee, 
Rev. J. L. Keedy of Walpo'e, will be glad 
of suggestions which may aid in the prepara- 
tion of future programs. How does it work 
when put to use, brethren, and if it works 
well, why not say so? 





The United States Government has decided 
against authorizing the sale of intoxicants of 
any kind in its Samoan possessions. Shortly 
after we acquired Tutuila a license policy 
was tried. Later this license was revoked. 
Then the United States vice-consul at Apia, 
who had built a hotel and based his prospec- 
tive business more or less on the sale of liquor, 
protested against the revocation. The Navy 
Department insists that the revocation must 
stand and that prohibition shall prevail, and 
the vice consul must now run his hotel on a 
temperance basis. 





The credulity of a past generation of Amer- 
icans and the credulity of not a few living 
Americans is described admirably in the 
October Century, Ambassador Andrew D. 
White dealing with the Cardiff Giant hoax of 
the past, and Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley and Mr. 
John Swain with Dr. Dowie of Chicago, the 
avaricious hypnotizer, who poses as a dupli- 
cate of Elijah and calls his seat of operations 
Zion. The Century has done the community 
a service by giving such prominence to so ex- 
plicit descriptions of the career of this Scotch- 
man, who once was a Congregational minister. 





Rev. Thomas Van Ness and Rev. F. E. 
Clark—both visitors in Spain during the past 
summer —tell of cordial treatment by the rank 
and file of the people. Mr. Van Ness calls 
attention to the interesting and significant 
fact that the building which the International 


Institute for Girls is planning to occupy in. 


the fashionable quarter of Madrid next spring 
is a building formerly the center of the opera- 
tions of the friars who labored in the Philip- 
pines. Formerly, Roman Catholic monks —! 
Now, American educators like Mr. and Mrs. 
Gulick, and a Protestant environment for 
some of the choicest young women of Spain. 
The world moves on and that dramatically. 
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With the accession of Rev. Dr. F. L. Patton 
to the presidency of the institution, the gift 
of $1,500,000 from the late Mrs. Henry Wir- 
throp, and with an increase in the number 
of its students, Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary seems to be emerging from the eclipse 
which has been visible for a few years past. 
$1,500,000! If Presidents Hartranft of Hart- 
ford, McLean of Pacific and Day of Andover 
Theological Seminaries could only wake up 
some morning and read of the death of a 
widow, Congregational by faith and equally 
well to do, who had had the needs of Congre- 
gational seminaries on her heart and con- 
science, what rebound their spirits would 
have! 





Ne one can read the journals of the Cana- 
dian churches without realizing that they are 
feeling keenly the responsibility thrown upon 
them by the marvelous development of the 
Northwest territory now going on, and de- 
scribed well in the September Review of Re- 
views. The financial resources of the Cana- 
dian churches wii] be tested to the utmost to 
support the workers who ought to enter in 
the field. We do not know how many of 
those going from the United States are Con- 
gregationalists. Probably we have our fair 
share of the emigrants. It will be worth 
watching—the Christian and denominational 
enterprise which iz sure to match the enter- 
prise of the settler and pioneer. 


Major J. W. Powell, known to explorers and 
scientists the world over for his long and 
fruitful service to this nation as director of 
the United States Geological Survey, and more 
recently as director of the United States Bu- 
reau of Ethnology at Washington, is dead. 
He was the son of a Methodist clergyman, 
studied for a while at Oberlin College, and 
graduated at Illinois Wesleyan. He had a 
fine war record, losing his right arm at Shiloh. 
His trip through the canyon of the Colorado 
River, when first exploring the wonders of 
that mighty proof of the erosive power of an- 
cient waters, was one of the most striking and 
daring incidents in a life fall of courage and 
faith. 





Never did a foreign missionary have a wife 
more sympathetic and helpful than the woman 
who for twenty-two years has been the com- 
panion of Bishop J. M. Thoburn of India. 
Her recent death at Portland, Ore., is a boon 
to her, inasmuch as for the last few years 
she has suffered greatly from a wasting dis- 
ease. She was a graduate of Lake Erie Sem- 
inary, Painesville, O.,and took a medical course 
before going to India. For five years she was 
the only lady physician in Calcutta, and she 
organized the Deaconess Home there. She 
was no less successful in house to house visi- 
tation and evangelistic work. Such women 
as these are true successors of Harriet Newell 
and Ann Judson, and scores of them are 
on the foreign field today. The bishop will 
soon return to his work in India to prosecute 
itin the years tha’ remain even more devotedly 
than ever. 





A correspondent who is a writer of history 
himself ‘having severely criticised the Sunday 
School Times for publishing articles recently 
which indorsed the authenticity of the chroni- 
cle of Marcus Whitman’s saving Oregon to 
the Union, the Times calls upon all who have 
evidence bearing upon the matter one way or 
the other to send it to the editors, who will see 
that it is examined and weighed carefully. 
Evidence, not opinion, is wanted. Ata meet- 
ing of the Puget Sound Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church last week, in 
Tacoma, Rev. Albert Banks made the claim 
that Jason Lee and other Methodist mission- 
aries who-arrived in the Puget Sound region 
in 1834 were the men who really saved the 
region to the United States, inasmuch as Lee 
returned East in 1836 and laid the facts before 
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the officials in Washington. The plot thick- 
ens. New light will be welcome, for the 
number of people interested increases as dis- 
cussion waxes. 





A new respect for the hill towns will be 
gained by reading the article in this issue on 
the contribution of Litchfield County of Con- 
necticut to the life of the world and particu- 
larly to our denomination. . We cannot afford 
to let the mountain parishes go to seed when 
out from them have gone such streams of 
blessings in days gone by. Moreover, the 
fountain is not exhausted, as recent appoint- 
ments to the American Board and accessions 
to the Christian ministry testify. We are 
indebted to Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of this 
city for permission to reproduce the pictures 
of the Beechers and of the Beecher homestead 
that appear in this article. The originais ap- 
pear in the standard life of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, published by that house. This article 
is particularly timely in view of the fact that 
the Litchfield County Congregational Asso- 
¢ ation will celebrate shortly the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of its organization. 
Somebody ought to organize sometime a Con- 
gregational pilgrimage to Litchfield County. 





A layman in a suburban church came to us 
last Sunday with the burden of men upon 
his heart. He was troubled because so few 
are actively engaged in church activities, or, 
indeed, care much for its services. “I tell 
you,” he said, “‘ we shall not accomplish much 
until the men get on fire.” Not a few of our 
active laymen and ministers are perplexed 
with the same problem and in the interests of 
solving it a meeting has been called in Bos- 
ton, Oct. 30, of all persons interested in Men’s 
Clubs. A number of churches in which such 
organizations have done good work will be rep- 
resented, among them the Pilgrim Church of 
Dorchester, Central of Worcester, Edwards of 
Northampton, North of New Bedford, Second 
of Easthampton and the Leominster church. 
There will be free exchange of ideas and steps 
will be taken whereby the bond between these 
clubs will be strengthened. It is desired to 
make this conference as representative as pos- 
sible, not only of Congregational churches 
but of other denominations. Further particu- 
lars will be furnished by Mr. M. E. Daniels 
of Northampton, chairman of the committee 
of arrangements. 





Rev. William H. Gulick and Mrs. Alice Gor- 
don Gulick will have the sympathy of many 
friends in the sudden death of their son, 
Frederick Carleton Gulick, who was found 
dead in his bed Sept. 26, at the residence of 
Miss Caroline Borden in Boston, whose guest 
he was. Mr. Gulick was a graduate of Har- 
vard of the class of 1900 and about twenty- 
six years old. He had just returned from a 
year’s study in Europe and was a musician of 
rare promise. His death was caused by es- 
caping gas from a stopcock accidentally turned 
on. Another son died in Cuba during the 
Spanish War. These faithful missionaries in 
Spain have been called on to bear heavy sor- 
rows and many prayers will be offered that 
they may find comfort in this new trial. The 
cablegram which carried the sad tidings to 
his parents in France read thus: 


**Fred went to sleep in usual health in his 
room at my house last evening. This morn- 
ing when I called him he had peacefully en- 
tered into rest.” 

(Signed) CAROLINE BORDEN. 


In a few hours this message came back : 
“Good-bye, dear Fred.— Father, Mother, 
Bessie, Grace.” 


The funeral service at Mt. Vernon Church, 
Boston, Sunday afternoon was well attended. 
Drs. Herrick, E. E. Strong and F. E. Clark 
participated in the services. Hilda’s Prayer, 
a musical composition of Mr. Gulick’s, which 
voiced his own spiritual aspirations, was 
played by the organ as the friends looked for 
the last time on the loved face.. 
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Rev. Daniel Bliss, D. D.—a Missionary Statesman 


Christian Institution and Its Guiding Spirit for Twoscore Years 


The Founder of a Great 


‘““When God has a work to be done he 
prepares the werkers.” This was em- 
inently true of the early pioneers of 
American missions in the Turkish em- 
pire, and the same can be said of their 
immediate successors. Only a few of 
these later leaders now survive. In 
Syria, Dr. Thompson, author of The 
Land and the Book; Dr. Van Dyck, 
translator of the Bible into Arabic; 
Father Calhoun of Mt. Lebanon; Drs. 
Eddy, Ford and others have passed away. 
Dr. Bird, son of one of the first mission- 
aries, has just closed his earthly service. 
Dr. Henry H. Jessup still preaches and 
labors at Beirut, and his brother Samuel 
has recently returned to this country. 

Rev. Daniel Bliss, D. D., president 
emeritus of the Syrian Protestant College, 
although approaching fourscore, retains 
his vigor of mind and body and could now 
challenge almost any of its faculty to 
outride him over the Beirut sands. Born 
in Vermont; a boy in Ohio, and later for 
a time in business there; a student at 
Amherst College and Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary, supporting himself through 
both institutions by hard work ; he was 
welcomed by the American Board and 
appointed to Syria. 

He sailed with his wife (Abby Sweetzer 


.of Amherst) and Dr. H. H. Jessup and 


others for Smyrna in a small brig, carry- 
ing as usual “missionaries in the cabin 
and New England rum in the hold.”” He 
was stationed on Mt. Lebanon, where his 
executive ability, untiring zeal, knowl- 
edge of men and common sense methods 
demonstrated his fitness for the work.- 
In the memorable days of the massacres 
of 1860, he was one of the active members 
of the committee of reiief. 

Partly as the result of closer contact 
with European influences at that time, 
and largely on account of the growing 
desire for education which had been fos- 
tered by missionary schools and efforts, 
the need of an institution of higher learn- 
ing became unmistakable. The schools 
already established could not carry pu- 
pils much beyond elementary branches, 
and young men were beginning to go to 
Europe for further advantages, return- 
ing, in most cases, out of sympathy 
with their own people. 

The missionaries resolved to found a col- 
lege which should be conducted on Amer- 
ican principles with a distinct missionary 
purpose. They held to the belief that a 
nation can always and only be best evan- 
gelized by its own sons and that foreign 
missions should be deemed to have ac- 
complished its legitimate service when a 
competent body of natives could be raised 
up to carry on their own work. It was 
primarily a question of trained leaders. 

Dr. Bliss had been some six years in 
Syria when the mission delegated him 
to go to Americz and present this need. 
He first tola nis story at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Board at Spring- 
field in 1862, and it was not long before 
six active and liberal members of the 
Board were incorporated as trustees of 
the proposed college, among them Abner 
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Kingman and Joseph S. Ropes of Boston 
and William E. Dodge and William A. 
Booth of New York. An endowment of 
$100,000 was secured in the midst of the 
excitement of the Civil War. In England, 
also, Dr. Bliss won influential friends and 
$20,000. Preparatory classes were formed. 
in 1865, and the college fully opened the 
following year, but in small hired build- 
ings and with few students. 

Today it stands on a commanding bluff 
of the Beirut promontory, looking out 
upon the Mediterranean and over the 
harbor and city and along forty miles of 
the snowy summits and cultivated slopes 
of the Lebanon. It has thirty-five acres 
of land and an array of twelve large and 
convenient stone buildings and several 
of smaller dimensions. The beautiful 
chapel will seat a thousand hearers. The 
library numbers over ten thousand books. 
The observatory has a twenty-three-foot 
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dome and a refractor of twelve inches 
aperture, with a full suite of meteorolog- 
ical and other instruments. A fine hall, 
just completed, will have space for the 
valuable scientific collections. 

Last year six hundred students were 
on the rolls, more than one hundred tak- 
ing the four years’ medical course and 
nearly thirty in the school of pharmacy. 
Two hundred thoroughly trained physi- 
cians have been sent out and are now 
practicing in different parts of Asia and 
in Egypt, quite into the Soudan. A de- 
partment of commerce has recently been 
established. 

A majority of the students live within 
the college grounds and, without distinc- 
tion of sect or nationality, are required 
to attend prayers and Sunday religious 
services. A Y. M. C. A. is an important 
factor in the spiritual life of the insti- 
tution and there are several voluntary 
Bible classes, besides the regular Sunday 
school and the Sunday evening informal 
gatherings. Bibleinstruction is also part 
of the curriculum throughout the week. 
Athletics, a novelty in the East, has an 
honored place on the campus and field 
day is enthusiastically observed. Forty 
professors and tutors, of whom twenty- 
four are Americans, constitute the staff. 
The students come from Asia Minor, 
Syria, Egypt and many of the Greek 
islands, their average age about eight- 


een, and they represent eleven different 
religious sects. 

For nearly forty years President Bliss 
has been the central figure of this college. 
The students have always revered and 
loved him as a father. His tall and vig- 
orous form, his firm and finely cut fea- 
tures, his keen and kindly eyes, his 
quiet and genial manner, his mental 
force, his fund of humor, his resource- 
fulness, originality, energy and decision, 
have made him the natural as well as 
official head of such a community. 

What struggles and watchings these 
long years have seen; what incessant 
need of wisdom, patience, courage and 
faith need not be told. No foreigner in 
Syria has ever understood the native 
mind more thoroughly or could cope more 
successfully with Oriental intrigue, plaus- 
ibility, greed and procrastination. In 
purchasing property, making contracts, 
superintending building operations and 
in all dealings with the people, his busi- 
ness instincts and training have been in- 
valuable, and notwithstanding his pene- 
tration and firmness in resisting attempts 
to deceive and overreach, his love of 
righteousness and unvarying courtesy 
have gained for him the respect of all 
classes and his name is now known over 
all those countries. 

With faculties scarcely impaired, with 
ripened experience and soundly optimis- 
tic convictions, his declining years will 
be filled with the rare delight of seeing 
the work of his hands successful beyond 
question and also beyond all anticipation. 

The Commencement in July was the 
last at which he would preside. His stu- 
dents and friends in Beirut made it the 
occasion of congratulatory addresses and 
the presentation of a purse of gold, while 
to Mrs. Bliss was given an exquisite 
coffee set of native filigree work in silver. 
Graduates in Egypt have planned still 
further tokens of regard. A crowning 
joy will be'the inauguration of his own 
son as his successor. Rev. Howard S. 
Bliss, D. D., has already a wide repu- 
tation from twelve years of effective serv- 
ice as a Congregational minister in 
Brooklyn and Upper Montclair, N.J. He 
was born on Mt. Lebanon, graduated at 
Amherst College and Union Theological 
Seminary, studied in England and in 
Germany, and received his degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity both from his alma mater 
and the New York University. He as- 
sumes the presidency in the full strength 
of his manhood and with the high pur- 
pose to make this unsectarian, but wholly 
missionary, college an increasing agency 
for the evangelization of the countries 
on the eastern shores of the Mediterra- 
nean and far down into Africa, wherever 
the Arabic is spoken. 

He has a noble band of fellow-workers, 
and if the Syrian Protestant College is 
adequately sustained by the Christian 
public of America, it will become an 
instrument of immeasurable usefulness 
in overcoming the errors of the false 
faith and the corrupt Christianity now 
dominant in all those lands. 
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What Is Reciprocity in Trade 


The Political, Industrial and Moral Factors Involved in this Pressing World Problem 


The subject of reciprocity in trade be- 
tween civilized nations is one that may 
be considered broadly or narrowly—from 
the standpoint of Europe and America, 
or of North America and South America, 
or of the United States and Canada, or 
of the Atlantic States, the Interior and 
West, or of the tobacco grower of the 
United States, the tobacco grower of Porto 
Rico and Cuba, or of the Rhode Island 
manufacturer of jewelry and the French 
manufacturer of jewelry, or of the man- 
ufacturer of one product vs. all other 
manufacturers, or of the manufacturers 
vs. the agriculturists, or of the producers 
vs. the consumers. From whatever stand- 
point itis approached it raises questions 
that are ethical as well as political and 
industrial. 

Turn his eyes where he will the student 
of current history finds statesmen chiefly 
engaged, not as of yore in furthering dy- 
nastic ends or personal ambition, so 
much as endeavoring to provide sufficient 
revenue for national treasuries and the 
maximum of prosperity for producers 
and consumers within the national do- 
main. In lands where the supply of raw 
material and skill to convert that raw 
material are both found in adequate 
amount the problem is less acute than 
in lands where either element prepon- 
derates or is in undue _ proportion. 
Hence, the United States is less con- 
cerned with the problem than Germany. 
But whether it be free trade Great Britain 
or protectionist Germany and the United 
States, the pressing problem is to find an 
outlet for the excess of manufactured 
products, and this whether the raw mate- 
rials come almost exclusively from with- 
out, as in the case of Great Britain, or 
whether they are home products to a con- 
siderable degree, as in the case of Ger- 
many, or mainly, as in the case of the 
United States. 

In finding a market for this excess of 
product over home consumption, two 
methods obtain: first, the acquisition of 
territory and consumers in non-civilized 
or semi-civilized lands, and this by exten- 
sion of political power; or, second, by the 
sale of products, often at a lower price 
than to home consumers, in the markets 
of rivals. The first process is expensive 
in money and men, and often proves un- 
satisfactory because the prospective con- 
sumers’ wants are not on a par with their 
needs—viewed from the exporters’ and 
manufacturers’ standpoint. The second 


process often fails because of barriers 


put between the manufacturer and the 
foreign market by a tariff imposed either 
for protection or for revenue, as the case 
may be. 

Conceiving a tariff law as a solid stone 
wall, reciprocity may be conceived as the 
penetrating of that wall with gates, 
through which certain nations with cer- 
tain products may pass in and the manu- 
facturers and agriculturists of the home 
nation pass out. Thus, under the treaty 
agreement of 1898 with France, the 
United States reduced the rate of duty 
on tartar, brandies, still wines and paint- 
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ings entering this country from France, 
in return for which France placed mini- 
mum tariff rates on canned and prepared 
meats, fruits, hops, timber and lumber 
coming from the United States. Thus 
there is pending a treaty with Great Brit- 
ain in which the United States reduces 
the duty on sugar, molasses, fruits and 
asphalt coming to the United States from 
the British West Indies and Guiana, in 
return for which those colonial posses- 
sions would remove or reduce the duty 
on a list of agricultural products and 
manufactured articles entering those col- 
onies from the United States. Perceiv- 
ing gates thus punctured in tariff walls, 
through which national competitors walk 
unmolested with certain products, rival 
nations often have recourse to “the fa- 
vored nation ’’ clause of former treaties, 
and compel similar privileges for them- 
selves. 

It will be seen from the above suggest- 
ive but not perfect analogy that reci- 
procity, if carried to an extreme, is a slow, 
but in the end none the less effective, 
way of razing the walls of protection. 
For, given a sufficient number of nations 
bartering by treaty and a sufficient num- 
ber of products for international barter, 
the wall would soon become all holes, 
to speak after the Milesian fashion. 

Reduced to plain speech, therefore, the 
contest now joined in Germany between 
the agrarians, on the one hand, and the 
manufacturers and wage-earners, on the 
other, is at bottom simply a question of 
either closing reciprocity holes already 
made in Germany’s tariff wall, or of keep- 
ing them open and opening others. And 
so in this country the issue soon to be 
joined, dealt with prophetically in Presi- 
dent McKinley’s last speech in Buffalo, 
and touched upon less positively than is 
his wont in President Roosevelt’s first 
message, but very frankly dealt with by 
him in his recent speeches in the In- 
terior, is the issue of making holes for 
the admission of goods from other coun- 
tries to the United States. 

There are some who think that such 


gates of trade can always swing out, but: 


never should swing in. 

There are others who think that the 
only products admissible through inward 
swinging gates should be products not 
produced anywhere in the United States. 
Owing to the variety of wealth of this 
country in raw materials and the skill of 
our workmen, this would work against 
reciprocity on a generous scale. 

There are those who believe in inward 
swinging gates, but only to Central and 
South American nations. This, it is 
claimed, was Mr. Blaine’s theory of 
reciprocity. 

There are those who believe in reciproc- 
ity with any and all nations providing 
their particular section or industry is not 
affected. 

There are those who, being producers 
in the main, and consuming relatively 
little, look at the matter from the pro- 
ducers’ side alone; and there are those 
who, being consumers in the main, and 


relatively small producers, look at it from 
the consumers’ side; and there are those 
who, being both producers and consum- 
ers, look at the matter from both sides. _ 

It was the opinion of President McKin- 
ley, in the speech which convinced many 
of his statesmanship who hitherto had 
deemed him a politician merely, that the 
issue should be looked at broadly if we 
were to keep what export trade we had, 
not to speak of gaining more. While 
constant to national self-interest, he 
warned against “either neglect or undue 
selfishness. ... Only a broad and en- 
lightened policy,’’ he said, ‘‘ will keep 
what we have. No other policy will get 
more. ... A system which provides a 
mutual exchange of commodities is mani- 
festly essential to the continued and 
healthful growth of our export trade. 
We must not repose in fancied security 
that we can forever sell everything and 
buy little or nothing. . . . The period of 
exclusiveness is past. Commercial wars 
are unprofitable. A policy of good will 
and friendly trade relations will prevent 
reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are in 
harmony with the spirit of the times; 
measures of reprisal are not.” 

President Roosevelt, in his first mes- 
sage, said that 


Reciprocity must be treated as the hand- 


maiden of protection. ... Subject to this 
proviso of the proper protection necessary 
to our industrial well-being at home, the 
principle of reciprocity must command our 
hearty support. .. . Whatever is merely petty 
and vexatious in the way of trade restrictions 
should be avoided. The customers to whom 
we dispose of our surplus products, in the 
long run, directly or indirectly, purchase those 
surplus products by giving us something in 
return. ... The natural line of development 
for a policy of reciprocity will be in con- 
nection with those of our productions which 
no longer require all of the support once 
needed to establish them upon a sound basis, 
and with those others, where either because 
of natural or of economic causes we are be- 
yond the reach of successful competition. 


Admitting that there must be reciproc- 
ity of some sort and degree, the question 
arises, Who shall determine it : the Exec- 
utive and the Senate by treaty negotia- 
tion, utilizing the advice of an expert 
reciprocity commissioner like Hon. J. A. 
Kasson, or Congress by general legisla- 
tion ? 

A variety of reasons make for treat- 
ment of the details of the intricate prob- 
lem of getting national revenue by a few 
experts rather than an attempt by Con- 
gress to harmonize the clashing sectional 
and personal interests involved, Congress, 
of course, retaining the final decision 
on the broad policy to be followed. 
Hence the action of the Reciprocity Con- 
vention held in Washington last spring in 
recommending the creation of a commis- 
sion to investigate and report to Congress 
on the best mode of dealing with the 
problem. Moreover, the President of the 
nation, and the head of the dominant 
party, is now urging it, something not 
known before. In his speech at Logans- 
port, Ind., Sept. 23, Mr. Roosevelt said : 


It is on every account most earnestly to be 
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hoped that this problem can be solved in some 
manner into which partisanship shall enter 
as a purely secondary consideration, if at all; 
that is, in some manner which shall provide 
for an earnest effort by non-partisan inquiry 
and action to secure any changes the need of 
which is indicated by the effect found to pro- 
ceed from a given rate of duty on a given 
article ; its effect, if any, as regards the crea- 
tion of a substantial monopoly ; its effect upon 
domestic prices, upon the revenue of the 
Government, upon importations from abroad, 
upon home production, and upon consump- 
tion. In other words, we need to devise some 
machinery by which, while persevering in the 
policy of a protective tariff, in which I think 
the nation as a whole has now generally ac- 
quiesced, we would be able to correct the ir- 
regularities and remove the incongruities pro- 
duced by the changing conditions without de- 
stroying the whole structure. Such machin- 
ery would permit us to continue our definitely 
settled tariff policy while providing for the 
changes in duties upon particular schedules 
which must inevitably and necessarily take 
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place from time to time as matters of legisla- 
tive and administrative detail. This would 
secure the needed stability of economic policy, 
which is a prime factor in our industrial suc- 
cess, while doing away with any tendency to 
fossilization. 


Congress of course may contemptuously 
reject the advice of such a commission. 
But public sentiment in favor of expert 
advice has increased much in volume 
and intensity since the last commission 
of the kind was appointed and its report 
disregarded. 

Historically considered, the policy of 
reeiprocity between the United States 
and competing and non-competing nations 
dates back to 1850, when an agreement 
with Canada was negotiated, which was 
operative from 1855 to 1866. Differences 
of opinion obtain as to the effect of this 
on our trade. From 1876 to 1900 there 
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was reciprocity between Hawaii and the 
United States. In 1892, acting under the 
powers conferred upon the Executive by 
the Tariff Act of 1890, treaties with 
Brazil, Spain for Cuba and Porto Rico, 
Great Britain for the British West Indies 
and British Guiana, with the Dominican 
Republic, Salvador, Nicaragua and Gua- 
temala, with Germany, France and Aus- 
tria-Hungary were negotiated. Under 
the Tariff Act of 1897, in 1898 with 
France and in 1900 with Germany, Por- 
tugal and Italy, we secured minimum 
tariff rates on canned and prepared 
meats, fruits, hops, timber and lumber. 
There are pending now treaties with 
Great Britain for the British West In- 
dies, with Argentine Republic, with 
France, Nicaragua, Ecuador, and Dan- 
ish West Indies and the Dominican Re- 
public. 





The Examination* 


Third in the Series, Glengarry Sketches 


By RALPH CoNNOk, AUTHOR OF BLACK Rock AND Sky PILOT 


The two years of Archibald Munro’s 
régime were the golden age of the school, 
and for a whole generation the Section 
regarded that period as the standard 
for comparison in the following years. 
Munro had a genius for making his pu- 
pils work. They threw themselves with 
enthusiasm into all they undertook—stud- 
ies, debate nights, games, and in every- 
thing the master was the source of in- 
spiration. 

And now his last examination day had 
come, and the whole Section was stirred 
with enthusiasm for their master and 
with grief at his departure. 

The day before examination was spent 
in “cleaning the school.” This semi-an- 
nual event, which always preceded the 
examination, was almost as enjoyable as 
the examination day itself, if indeed it 
was not more so. The school met in the 
morning for a final polish for the mor- 
row’s recitations. Then after a speech 
by the master the little ones were dis- 
missed and allowed to gq home, though 
they never by any chance took advantage 
of this permission. Then the master and 
the bigger boys and girls set to work to 
prepare the school for the great day. 
The boys were told off in sections, some 
to get dry cedar boughs from the swamp 
for the big fire outside, over which the 
iron sugar-kettle was swung to heat the 
scrubbing water; others off into the 
woods for balsam trees for the evergreen 
decorations; others to draw water and 
wait upon the scrubbers. 

It was a day of delightful excitement, 
but this year there was below the excite- 
ment a deep, warm feeling of love and 
sadness as both teacher and pupils 
thought of tomorrow. There was an ad- 
ditional thrill to the excitement, that the 
master was to be presented with a gold 
watch and chain and that this had been 
kept a dead secret from him. 

The gathering of the evergreens was a 
delightful labor. High up in the balsam 
trees the more daring boys would climb, 
and then, holding by the swaying top, 
wouid swing themselves far out from the 
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trunk and come crashing through the 
limbs into the deep, soft snow, bringing 
half the tree with them. What larks they 
had! What chasing of rabbits along their 
beaten runways! What fierce and happy 
snow fights! And then the triumph of 
their return, laden with their evergreen 
trophies, to find the big fire blazing under 
the great iron kettle and the water boil- 
ing and the girls well on with the scrub- 
bing. 

Then, while the girls scrubbed first the 
benches and desks and last the floors, 
the boys washed the windows and put up 
the evergreen decorations. Every corner 
had its pillar of green, every window had 
its frame of green, the old blackboard, 
the occasion of many a heartache to the 
unmathematical, was wreathed into love- 
liness ; the maps, with their bewildering 
boundaries, rivers and mountains, capes, 
bays and islands, became for once worlds 
of beauty under the magic touch of the 
greenery. On the wall just over his 
desk the master wrought out in evergreen 
an arching Welcome, but later on the 
big girls, with some shy blushing, boldly 
tacked up underneath an answering 
Farewell. By the time the short after- 
noon had faded into the early evening 
the school stood, to the eyes of all famil- 
iar with the common sordidness of its 
everyday dress, a picture of artistic love- 
liness. And after the master’s little 
speech of thanks for their good work 
that afternoon and for all their goodness 
to him the boys and girls went their ways 
with that strangely unnamable heart- 
emptiness that brings an ache to the 
throat, but somehow makes happier for 
the ache. 

The school opened an hour later than 
ordinarily, and the children came all in 
their Sunday clothes, the boys feeling 
stiff and uncomfortable, and regarding 
each other with looks half shy and half 
contemptuous, realizing that they were 
unnatural in each other’s sight ; the girls, 
with hair in marvelous frizzes and shiny 
ringlets, with new ribbons and white 
aprons over their homemade winsey 
dresses, carried their unwonted grandeur 


with an ease and delight that made the 


boys secretly envy but apparently despise 
them. The one unpardonable crime with 
all the boys in that country was that of 
being “proud.” The boy convicted of 
“shoween off” was utterly condemned 
by his fellows. 

Ranald always hated new clothes. He 
felt them an intolerable burden. He did 
not mind his new homespun, homemade 
flannel check shirt of mixed red and 
white, but the heavy, fulled-cloth suit 
made by his Aunt Kirsty felt like a suit 
of mail. He moved heavily in it and felt 
queer, and knew that he looked as he 
felt. The result was that he was in no 
genial mood, and was on the alert for any 
indication of levity at his expense. 

Hughie, on the contrary, like the girls, 
delighted in new clothes. His new black 
suit, made down from one of his father’s 
with infinite planning and pains by his 
mother, and finished only at twelve o’clock 
the night before, gave him unmixed pleas- 
ure. And handsome he looked init. All 
the little girls proclaimed that in their 
shy, admiring glances, while the big girls 
teased and petted and threatened to kiss 
him. Of course the boys all scorned him 
and his finery, and tried to “‘take him 
down,” but Hughie was so unfeignedly 
pleased with himself, and moved so easily 
and naturally in his grand attire, and was 
so cheery and frank and happy, that no 
one thought of calling him ‘‘ proud.” 

Soon after ten the sleighloads began to 
arrive. It was a mild winter day, when 
the snow packed well, and there fluttered 
down through the still air a few lazy 
flakes, large, soft and feathery, like bits 
of the clouds, floating white against the 
blue sky. The sleighs were driven up to 
the door with a great flourish and jingle 
of bells, and while the master welcomed 
the ladies, the fathers and big brothers 
drove the horses to the shelter of the 
thick-standing pines and unhitching them 
tied them to the sleigh-boxes, where, 
blanketed and fed, they remained for the 
day. 

Within an hour the little schoolhouse 
was packed, the children crowded tight 
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into the long desks, and the visitors on 
the benches along the walls and in the 
seats of the big boys and girls. On the 
platform were such of the trustees as 
could muster up the necessary courage— 
old Peter MacRae, who had been a domi- 
nie in the old country, the young minis- 
ter and bis wife, and the school teacher 
from the Sixteenth. 

First came the wee tots, who, in wide- 
eyed, serious innocence, went through 
their letters and their ‘‘ox’”’ and ‘‘cat”’ 
combinations and permutations with 
great gusto and distinction. Then they 
were dismissed to their seats by a series 
of mental arithmetic questions, sums of 
varying difficulty being propounded, until 
little white-haired, blue-eyed Johnaie 
Aird, with the single big curl on the top 
of his head, was left alone. 

“One and one, Johnnie?” said. the 
master, smiling down at the rosy face. 

“Three,” promptly replied Johnnie, 
and retired to his seat amid the delighted 
applause of visitors and pupils, and fol- 
lowed by the proud, fond, albeit almost 
tearful gaze of his mother. 

Then up through the Readers, till the 
Fifth was reached, the examination pro- 
gressed, each class being handed over to 
the charge of a visitor, who forthwith 
went upon examination as truly as did 
the class. 

‘Fifth class!’”’ In due order the class 
marched up to the chalk line on the floor 
in front of the master’s desk, and stood 
waiting. 

The reading l*sson was Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck’s Marco Bozzaris, a selection call- 
ing for a somewhat spirited rendering. 
The master would not have chosen this 
lesson, but he had laid down the rule that 
there was to be no special drilling of the 
pupils for an exhibition and in the read- 
ing the lessons for the previous day were 
to be those of the examination day. The 
master shivered inwardly as he thought 
of the possibility of Thomas Finch, with 
his stolidly monotonous voice, being called 
upon to read the thrilling lines recording 
the panic-stricken death cry of the Turk: 
“To arms! They come! The Greek! 
The Greek!” But Thomas, by careful 
plodding, had climbed to fourth place and 
the danger lay in the third verse. 

‘* Will you take this class, Mr. MacRae?” 
said the master, handing him the book. 
He knew that the dominie was not inter- 
ested in the art of reading beyond the 
point of correct pronunciation, and hence 
he hoped the class might get off easily. 
The dominie took the book reluctantly. 
What he desired was the “ arith-met-ic ”’ 
class, and did not care to be “put off” 
with mere reading. 

“Well, Ranald, let us hear you,” he 
rather growled. Ranald went at his work 
with quiet confidence ; he knew all the 
words: 

‘* Page 187, Marco Bozzaris : 

At midnight in his guarded tent, 
The Turk lay dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power.” 

And so on steadily to the end of his 
verse. 

“Next!” 

The next was ‘“‘ Betsy Dan,” the daugh- 
ter of Dan Campbell of ‘The Island.’’ 
Now, Betsy Dan was very red in hair and 
face, very shy and very nervous, and 
always on the point of giggles. It was a 
trial to her to read on ordinary days, but 
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today it was almost more than she could 
bear. To make matters worse, immedi- 
ately behind her, and sheltered from the 
eye of the master, sat Jimmie Cameron, 
Dan’s youngest brother. Jimmie was 
always on the alert for mischief and ever 
ready to go off into fits of laughter, which 
he managed to check only by grabbing 
tight hold of his nose. Just now he was 
busy pulling at the strings of Betsy Dan’s 
apron with one hand, while with the 
other he was hanging on to his nose and 
swaying in paroxysms of laughter. 

Very red in the face, Betsy Dan began 
her verse : 

“At midnight in the forest shades, 

Bozzaris ”’— 

Pause, while Betsy Dan clutched behind 
her. 

‘*_Bozzaris ranged ’’— 

(“Tchik ! tchik!” a snicker from Jim- 
mie ip the rear.) 

**__his Suliote band, 

True as the steel of ’’— 

(‘Im-im,” Betsy Dan struggles with 
her giggles.) 

**Elizabeth !” 
stern and sharp. 

Betsy Dan bridles up, while Jimmie is 
momentarily sobered by the master’s 
tone. 

‘True as the steel their tried blades, 

Heroes in heart and hand. 

There had the Persian’s thousands 

stood ’’— 

(“Tehik ! tchik ! tchik !” a long snicker 
from Jimmie, whose nose cannot be kept 
quiteincontrol. It is becoming too much 
for poor Betsy Dan, whose lips begin to 
twitch.) 

** There’”’— 

(‘Im-im, thit-tit-tit,’ Betsy Dan is 
making mighty efforts to hold in her gig- 
gles.) 

“—had the glad earth (tchik!) drunk 
their blood, 

On old Pl-a.a-t-t-e-a-’s day.” 

Whack ! whack ! 

“Elizabeth Campbell ! ” 
tone was quite terrible. 

“IT don’t care! He won’t leave me 
alone. He’s just-just (sob) pu-pulling at 
me (sob) all the time.”’ 

By this time Betsy’s apron was up to 
her eyes, and her sobs were quite tem- 
pestuous. 

“James, stand up!” Jimmie slowly 
rose, red with laughter and covered with 
confusion. 

‘*T-]-J- di-dn’t touch her !’’ he protested. 

“O—h!” said little Aleck Sinclair, who 
had been enjoying Jimmie’s prank hugely ; 
“he was”— 

“That'll de, Aleck, I didn’t ask you. 
James is quite able to tell me himself. 
Now, James!” 

*T.I-I was only just doing that,” said 
Jimmie, sober enough now, and terrified 
at the results of his mischief. 

“Doing what?” said the master, re. 
pressing a smile at Jimmie’s woe-begone 
face. 

* Just-just that!” and Jimmie touched 
gingerly with the point of his finger the 
bows of. Betsy Dan’s apron-strings. 

“O, I see. You were annoying Eliza- 
beth while she was reading. No wonder 
she found it difficult. Now, do you think 
that was very nice?” 

Jimmie twisted himself into a semi- 
circle, 

iti No-o-.”’ 


The master’s voice is 


The master’s 
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**Come here, James!” Jimmie looked 
frightened, came round the class, and up 
to the master. 

‘‘Now, then,” continued the master, 
facing Jimmie round in front of Betsy 
Dan, who was still using her apron upon 
her eyes, ‘‘tell Elizabeth you are sorry.” 

Jimmie stood in an agony of silent awk- 
wardness, curving himself in varying di- 
rections. 

** Are you sorry ?”’ 

** Y-e.e-8,”’ 

** Well, tell her so.”’ 

Jimmie drew a long breath and braced 
himself for the ordeal. He stood a mo- 
ment or two, working his eyes up shyly 
from Betsy Dan’s shoes to her face, 
caught her glancing at him from behind 
her apron, and began, “I I-I’m (tchik| 
tchik) sor-ry,’”’ (tchik), Betsy Dan’s look 
was too much for the little chap’s grav- 
ity. A roar swept over the schoolhouse. 
Even the grim dominie’s face relaxed. 

‘*Go to your seat and behave yourself,”’ 
said the master, giving Jimmie a slight 
cuff. ‘‘ Now, Margaret, let us go on.” 

Margaret’s was the difficult verse. ‘But 
to Margaret’s quiet voice and gentle 
heart anything like shriek or battle cry 
was foreign enough, so with even tone, 
and unmodulated by any shade of passion, 
she read the cry, ‘‘To arms! They come! 
The Greek! The Greek!” Nor was her 
voice to be moved from its gentle, monot- 
onous flow even by the battle cry of Boz- 
zaris, ‘‘ Strike! till the last armed foe ex- 
pires!”’ 

“Next,” said the dominie, glad to get 
on with his task. 

The master breathed freely, when, alas 
for his hopes, the minister spoke up. 

** But, Margaret, do you think Bozzaris 
cheered his men in so gentle a voice as 
that?” 

Margaret smiled sweetly, but remained 
silent, glad to get over the verse. 

‘*Wouldn’t you like to try it again?” 
suggested the minister. 

Margaret flushed up at once. 

**O, no,” said his wife, who had noticed 
Margaret’s flushing face. ‘ Girls are not 
supposed to be soldiers, are they, Mar- 
garet?”’ 

Margaret flashed a grateful look at her. 

“That’s a boy’s verse.” 

“Ay! that it is,” said the old dominie ; 
“and I would wish very much that Mrs. 
Murray would conduct this class.”’ 

But the minister’s wife would not hear 
of it, protesting that the dominie could 
do it much better. Theold man, however, 
insisted, saying that he had no great lik- 
ing for this part of the examination, and 
would wish to reserve himself, with the 
master’s permission, for the ‘“‘arith- 
met-ic” class. 

Mrs. Murray, seeing that it would 
please the dominie, took the book, with a 
spot of color coming in her delicate, high- 
bred face. 

‘You must all do your best now to help 
me,” she said, with a smile that brought 
an answering smile flashing along the 
line. Even Thomas Finch allowed his 
stolid face a gleam of intelligent sympa- 
thy, which, however, he immediately sup- 
pressed, for he remembered that the next 
turn was his, and that he must be getting 
himself into the appearance of dogged 
desperation which he considered suitable 
to a reading exercise. 

‘‘Now, Thomas,” said the minister’s 
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wife, sweetly, and Thomas plunged heav- 
ily. 

“They fought like brave men, long’’— 

‘*O, Thomas, I think we will try that 
man’s verse again, with the cries of bat- 
tle in it, you know. I am sure you can 
do that well.” 

It was all the same to Thomas. There 
were no words he could not spell, and he 
saw no reason why he should not do that 
verse as well as any other. So, with an 
extra knitting of his eyebrows, he set 
forth doggedly. 

** An-hour. passed - on - the - Turk-awoke- 
that-bright-dream-was. his- last.” 

Thomas’s voice fell with the unvarying 
regularity of the beat of a trip-hammer. 

“ He-awoke-to- hear - his-sentries-shriek- 
to-arms-they-come - the-Greek- the-Greek- 
he-woke”— 

**But, Thomas, wait a minute. Yousee 
you must speak these words, ‘To arms ! 
They come!’ differently from the others. 
These words were shrieked by the sen- 
tries and you must show that in your 
reading.” 

“Speak them out, man,” said the min- 
ister, sharply, and a little nervously, 
fearing that his wife had undertaken 
too great a task, and hating ~ see her 
defeated. 

“Now, Thomas,”’ said Mrs. Murray, 
“try again. And remember the sentries 
shrieked these words, ‘To arms!’ and so 
on.” 

Thomas squared his shoulders, spread 
his feet apart, added a wrinkle to his 
frown and a deeper note of desperation 
to his tone, and began again. 

‘* An-hour- passed on the-Turk -awoke- 
that-bright-dream.was’’— 

The master shuddered. 

“Now, Thomas, excuse me. That’s 
better, but we can improve that yet.” 
Mrs. Murray was not to be beaten. The 
attention of the whole school, even to 
Jimmie Cameron, as well as that of the 
visitors, was now concentrated upon the 
event. 

‘**See,” she went on, ‘“‘each phrase by 
itself. ‘An hour passed on: the Turk 
awoke.’ Now, try that far.” 

Again Thomas tried, this time with com- 
plete success. The visitors applauded. 

“Ah, that’s it, Thomas. I was sure 
you could do it.” 

Thomas relaxed a little, but not unduly. 


‘He was not sure what was yet before him. 


“Now wé will get the sentries’ shriek. 
See, Thomas, like this a little,” and she 
read the words with fine expression. 

“You must put more pith, more force, 
into those words, Thomas. Speak out, 
man !” interjected the minister, who was 
wishing it was all over. 

“Now, Thomas, I think this will be the 
last time. You have done very well, but 
I feel sure you can do better.” 

The minister’s wife looked at Thomas 
as she said this with so fascinating a 
smile that the frown on Thomas’s face 
deepened into a hideous scowl, and he 
planted himself with a do-or-die expreg- 
sion in every angle of his solid frame. 
Realizing the extreme necessity of the 
moment, he pitched his voice several 
tones higher than ever before in his life 
inside a house and before people, and 
made his final attempt. 

“‘An-hour-passed on: the-Turk-awoke: 

That-bright-dream- W AS.his-last.”’ 

And now, feeling that the crisis was 


upon him, and confusing speed with in- 
tensity and sound with passion, he rushed 
his words, with ever-increasing speed, into 
a wild yell. 

‘*He-woke - to-hear-his - sentries-shriek- 
to-arms-they come -the- Greek - THE - 
GREEK!” 

There was a moment of startled still- 
ness, then “tchik,” ‘‘tchik!” It was 
Jimmie again, holding his nose and sway- 
ing in a vain effort to control a paroxysm 
of snickers at Thomas’s unusual outburst. 

It was like a match to powder. Again 
the whole school burst into a roar of un- 
controllable laughter. Eventhe minister, 
the master and the dominie could not re- 
sist. The only faces unmoved were those 
of Thomas Finch and the minister’s wife. 
He had tried his best, and it was to please 
her, and she knew it. 

A swift, shamed glance round, and his 
eyes rested on her face. That face was 
sweet and grave as she leaned toward 
him and said: ‘‘Thank you, Thomas. 
That was well done.”” And Thomas, still 
looking at her, flushed to his hair reots 
and down the back of his neck, while the 
scowl on his forehead faded into a frown, 
and then into smoothness. 

‘*And if you always try your best like 
that, Thomas, you will be a great and 
good man some day.” 

Her voice was low and soft, as if in- 
tended for him alone, but in the sudden 
silence that followed the laughter it 
thrilled to every heart in the room, and 
Thomas was surprised to find himself 
trying to swallow a lump in his throat, 
and to keep his eyes from bjinking; and 
in his face, stolid and heavy, a new ex- 
pression was struggling for utterance. 
“Here, take me,” it said; ‘‘all that I 
have is thine ;”’ and later days brought 
the opportunity to prove it. 

The rest of the reading lesson passed 
without incident. Indeed, there pervaded 
the whole school that feeling of reaction 
which always succeeds an emotional cli- 
max. The master decided to omit the 
geography and grammar classes, which 
should have immediately followed, and 
have dinner at once, and so allow both 
children and visitors time to recover tone 
for the spelling and arithmetic of the 


afternoon. 
(To be continued.) - 





Christian News trom Every where 


Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall of Union Sem- 
inary, New York city, has been preaching for 
Rev. Dr. Alex Whyte of Edinburgh. 


Through the agency of the British College 
Christian Union already over 700 men have 
entered upon work in heathen countries. 


The Scottish branch of the Student Volun- 
teer Missionary Union has just completed 
with much success its seventh annual caravan 
tour, established to carry information regard- 
ing foreign missions to the people in the vil- 
lages and smaller towns of Scotland. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society is 
endeavoring to reach more than half a mil- 
lion of blind Hindoos by circulating the Scrip- 
tures through a recent adaptation of Louis 
Braille’s raised dot system as distinguished 
from Moon’s line type system so long in op- 
eration. 

Mr. Henry Phipps of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, a resident of Pittsburg, Pa., has 
given $100,000 to the relief of Boers in South 
Africa who find that they need aid. General 
Botha and other trusted leaders will adminis- 
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ter the fund. It is characteristically Ameri- 
can in its proportions— this gift. 


A Bombay medical missionary last year 
treated 3,110 patients in addition to her regu- 
lar work as teacher in a boarding school. 
This missionary’s industry is paralleled by 
that of a doctor in India, an eye specialist, 
who treated 12,000 patients during one _— 
besides visiting many in their homes. 


As an evidence of the reconstruction of 
missionary activity in China, the British and 
Foreiga Bible Society reports that in that em- 
pire, during the first six months of 1902, some 
570,179 copies of the Scripture have been is- 
sued—being 358,788 in excess of the figures for 
the same period in 1901. 


The fact that last year the Fiji Islands con- 
tributed $25,000 to foreign missions is in itself 
an announcement that the heathen countries 
of the world are diminished by one. The 
loyal service of the first Wesleyan mission- 
aries, who went to theseislands in 1835, facing 
hardships and martyrdom, has borne fruit a 
hundredfold. 


Gen. William Booth of the Salvation Army 
sailed from Southampton on the 27th for a 
tour in this country and in Canada. A typ- 
ical gathering in Exeter Hall bade him “‘ God- 
speed,” and he will need divine aid when he 
arrives. His children are deserting him for 
Dowie, the Chicago impostor whose character 
Dr. Buckley anal) zes in the October Century. 


Principal Lang of Aberdeen University has 
been preaching on Religion and Art, and has 
been pleading for richer adornment of Scotch 
houses of worship, the bareness of which from 
the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries he 
attributes not so much to opposition to art per 
se as to the economic poverty of the land and 
to the scarcity of money with which to em- 
ploy artists. 


The Y. M. C. A. Training School at Spring- 
field joins the number of educational institu- 
tions which open with the largest number of 
students in their history. Forty-two are in 
the entering class, six of whom are college 
graduates. Paris and Rome are represented 
among students who are training for physical 
work. The fiscal year closed Sept. 17 without 
indebtedness, and with $9,000 added to the en- 
dowment fund. 


Ras Makonnen, the Abyssinian representa- 
tive at the coronation and widely known as 
the general of the Abyssinian forces which 
defeated the Italian army, recently visited 
the British and Foreign Bible Society’s depot 
in London and promised to give the society 
extra facilities for sending Scriptures for sale 
into Abyssinia. He expressed the hope that 


the link between Abyssinia and the British 


society may grow stronger. 


The twenty-fourth annual conference of the 
Swedish Missionary Society has just closed in 
Stockholm. This is one of the most marvelous 
religious movements that ever has taken root in 
Sweden. Thechief of its six missionary fields 
is on the Lower Congo, where thirty white 
missionaries and eighty native evangelists are 
employed. The present year will be notable 
for the issuing of the Bible in Fiote, the lan- 
guage spoken by tens of thousands on the 
Lower Congo River. 


The death of Chaplain MacKinnon at Ma- 
nila removes a Roman Catholic American who 
has served his church and country with con- 
spicuous tact and fidelity. In the early days 
of American occupation he was a go-between 
in acquainting the hostile and ignorant (of 
American matters) Spanish Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics with the real character and pur- 
poses of the newcomers. Through him Arch- 
bishop Nozaleda was induced to modify his 
attitude. Since then the chaplain has served 
humanity in countless ways, laboring heroic- 
ally in smallpox and cholera epidemics. His 
death will cause deep sorrow, and be the 
occasion of a pageant remarkable on its eccle- 
sisastical and military side. 
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Our Shortcomings for the Last Fifty Years* 


Wherein the Congregational Denomination Has Failed and Faltered 


I might begin by saying that our delin- 
quencies are probably no greater than 
those of other Christian communions, 
but if that were true there would not be 
much comfort init. It is better to avoid 
comparisons which involve judgment of 
others and to confine our judgment to 
ourselves. “If we would judge our- 
selves,” says Paul, ‘‘we should not be 
judged.” It will not be hard to find in 
our performance some failures, and if, 
in a humble and docile way we consider 
these, our reflections may bring us profit. 


A SIN OF OMISSION 


1. The first indictment which our de- 
nominational statesmen would bring 
against us would probably be that we 
have failed to extend the benefits of our 
Congregational polity to many communi- 
ties which needed and still need them. 
We have fourteen or fifteen cities in Ohio, 
with a population, at the last census, of 
not less than eight thousand, in none 
of which is there a Congregational church. 
It is quite possible that in some of these 
cities no Congregational church is needed 
because the ideas for which Congrega- 
tionalism stands are sufficiently repre- 
sented by those who do not bear our 
name. We Congregationalists have a 
good many sheep that are not of our fold 
and the truth with which we are put in 
charge is sometimes proclaimed and ex- 
emplified by men in other communions. 
But it would seem probable that in some 
of these cities the ideas that we stand for 
are not adequately represented, and that 
something is therefore wanting to the 
complete and symmetrical presentation 
to the people of those cities of the gospel 
of the kingdom. 

For while I am not disposed to say 
that the things for which Congregation- 
alism stands are more important than 
those for which other Christian bodies 
stand, I am certainly unwilling to admit 
that they are less important. I think 
that they are integral and essential ele- 
ments of the gospel of the kingdom, and 
that where they are not clearly affirmed 
and witnessed to the whole statement of 
the case for Christianity has not been 
made. There are a certain number of 
persons in every community to whom the 
Methodist way of presenting the gospel 
is most convincing and persuasive, and 
a certain number to whom the Presby- 
terian form is best, and so on with all 
the denominations; and this means that 
there are those to whom none of the 
other ways of representing Christ would 
be so effective as our way; those to 
whom our appeal would be stronger than 
any other appeal ; those whom we could 
bring into the kingdom, and who, but for 
us, would remain outside. I am quite 
sure that there are a good many people 
in our Congregational churches in Colum- 
bus who would not be in any Christian 
church if they were not in ours; and a 
good many more who are happier and 
more active and more useful with us 
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than they would be anywhere else, just 
as there are many in the Methodist 
churches, the Presbyterian churches and 
the Baptist churches who would not have 
been reached in any other way but their 
way. 

OUR STRONG APPEAL 

If these things are so then we have a 
duty, not to Congregationalism, but to 
the kingdom of heaven, to plant our 
churches in the large centers of popula- 
tion. We may fairly assume that there 
are people in every considerable com- 
munity who need us and to whom we 
may be of service. It is not to those 
only who have been reared as Congre- 
gationalists that we are called to minis- 
ter. In these days of intellectual fer- 
ment there is an increasing number in 
all the denominations to whom the tra- 
ditions on which they were brought up 
have ceased to be significant and to 
whom our way of looking at Christian- 
ity strongly commends itself. We are 
not fulfilling our mission unless we open 
the door to them. I do not mean that we 
should seek to entice men and women 
away from the churches in which they 
have been reared; God forbid that we 
should descend to that small business. 
I am speaking only of the rescue of those 
who by their own thinking have become 
alienated from the communions in which 
they were reared and who need another 
home. 

If the letters which I am constantly re- 
ceiving from ministers of other denomi- 
nations, who seek to enter our fellowship, 
are any indication of the drift of thought, 
there must be a great many Christians in 
this country, not now in our churches, to 
whom the Congregational way seems the 
best way, and who would be glad of an 
opportunity to join themselves to us. 
Perhaps ministers of other denomina- 
tions receive the same kind of letters 
from pastors of Congregational churches ; 
if so, it only indicates that the denomina- 
tional dikes: are not high enough to re- 
strain the rising currents, and that the 
waters from many streams are sure to 
overflow and mingle in a common flood. 
But, at any rate, we need those who need 
us, and we ought to be ina position to help 
those who need our help; and this means 
that we ought to be ina good many places 
in Ohio where we are not now, doing a 
work which none but we can do in build- 
ing the kingdom of God. Our failure thus 
to extend the lines of our influence is one 
of our shortcomings. 


PURSES OPEN SLOWLY TOWARD MISSIONS 


2. The second confession which I would 
make relates to our failure to develop 
the missionary activities of our churches. 
I will not dwell on this shortcoming for 
we have had it before us for several 
years, and there appears to be no need of 
further repetition. The missionary in- 
terest is best measured by missionary 
contributions, and in these the Congrega- 
tionalists of Ohio are far behind their 
brethren in other states. We are giving 
to home missions only about half as 


much per capita as our brethren over the 
line in Michigan are giving; that is one 
reason why promising fields in cities 
have not been occupied and strongly held 
in the interest of the principles of the 
Pilgrims. The other societies are no 
more generously supported; the sum 
total of our contributions to the benevo- 
lent work of our denomination is far be- 
low what it ought to be. 

I am not able to explain this phenome- 
non. There must be some reason for it, 
I wish the Lady from Philadelphia or 
some other philosopher would come and 
tell us what is the matter. This is not 
the besetting sin of Congregationalists ; 
they are generally interested in all kinds 
of philanthropic work ; the gifts of New 
England to all these causes are very lib- 
eral. I think it must be that our people 
generally are not so well informed as 
they ought to be concerning these great 
enterprises of ours. I find it hard to get 
my own people to attend the meetings at 
which the facts are clearly and strongly 
presented. I have been trying this year 
to get the work of our six societies thor- 
oughly placed before the church; those 
who take part in this work are them- 
selves convinced of the importance of the 
causes which they study, but the interest 
is yet far less general than I could wish. 


THE RESPONSIBLE PARTY 


Perhaps a new campaign of testimony 
isneeded. Quite recently that committee 
of nine to whom this whole subject was 
committed met in Hartford and deter- 
mined to inaugurate a forward move- 
ment by which the whole subject of the 
responsibility of the churches for these 
great enterprises should be systemat- 
ically placed before them. I believe that 
the plan is to employ one man whose en- 
tire time shall be given to this work of 
education. Perhaps some stimulus may 
come from this source to the churches 
of Ohio. Yet my belief is that we, the 
pastors of the churches, are mainly re- 
sponsible for it. For one, I know that 
I have done less than I ought to do in 
cultivating this spirit among my own 
people; and I mean to set my wits at. 
work to kindle in them a greater enthusi- 
asm for the work to which, as churches, 
we are jointly pledged, in our own land 
and in the lands beyond the sea. 


THE EMPLOYING AND EMPLOYED 
CLASSES 


8. I fear that we have not all done 
all that we might have done to keep a 
close and vital connection between our 
churches and the working classes. This 
fault is not chargeable upon all of us, 
for there are not a few of our churches 
whose members mainly belong to the 
working classes—to the classes of wage- 
workers, I mean—and whp cannot be 
accused of any lack of sympathy with 
them. Buta considerable number of our 
stronger churches in the cities gather 
their membership largely from the other 
classes ; they are made up of manufac- 
turers, large and small traders, profes- 
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sional men and women, including teach- 
ers, with many clerks, stenographers and 
others who are closely affiliated in inter- 
est with the employing classes. And 
churches with such a constituency are 
not always quite so sympathetic as they 
ought to be in their attitude toward the 
great wage-working class—the mechanics 
and operatives and common laborers who 
make up a large part of our population. 

There can be no doubt, I am sure, that 
the attitude of organized labor toward 
the churches has become increasingly un- 
sympathetic during the last fifty years ; 
that a smaller proportion of the men 
who do the mechanical work of the coun- 
try is in the churches now than was in 
them fifty years ago. I do not think 
that this is wholly the fault of the 
churches; influences for which the 
churches are not responsible have been 
at work to produce this alienation. A 
great many of these men have a wrong 
impression of the attitude of the churches 
toward them; they think that the 
churches are controlled by the capitalists 
and that the ministers always preach 
what they think will be most acceptable 
to their largest contributors. 

This is far from being universally the 
case; there is much more of real sympa- 
thy with the working people in the pul- 
pit and in the pews than many of them 
are aware, Our failure has been in per- 
mitting this misunderstanding to con- 
tinue and increase. We ought to have 
been able by the energy and persistence 
of our good will to overcome this preju- 
dice ; to make these men see that we are 
not their enemies ; that while we cannot 
take sides with them in a war of classes, 
we are certainly not disposed to take 
sides against them ;. that to the church 
of Jesus Christ the carpenter the wel- 
fare of the men who work with their 
hands is not less dear than that of the 
men who work with their brains. 

I have no doubt that it would be good 
for all of us ministers to take more time 
than we have done in getting personally 
acquainted with as many as we can of 
the men of this class. We ought to know 
them ; we need to know them. We want 
to get their point of view. I have no 
doubt the friendships we should thus 
form would be very profitable to us. 
“Practice brotherhood and study men,” 
says Dr. Rainsford. ‘‘ Know something 
of the working men. They are a fine, 
clean lot of men.” Right along this line 
are some of our shortcomings. 


THE CHURCH’S UNTRAINED CHILDREN 


4, My fourth confession is that we have 
largely failed in the work of training the 
children of our churches for church mem- 
bership and Christian service. We have 
our Sunday schools and our young peo- 
ple’s societies and our Christian Endeavor 
organizations, old and young; but with 
them all our boys and girls are growing 
up ignorant of the Bible, ignorant of fun- 
damental Christian truth, unfitted for 
the tasks and responsibilities which they 
must bear if the churches are to be main- 
tained in vigor in coming generations. 

If you are skeptical concerning the ig- 
norance of these boys and girls of our 
Christian households and our Sunday 
Schools, ask any high school teacher who 
undertakes to teach them history and 
who tries to fit into the ancient records 


Biblical events and characters; ask any 
teacher of literature who explores their 
minds for some sense of the significance 
of Biblical allusions. President Thwing 
has given us some samples of his experi- 
ence along this line, and there have been 
several recent exposures of the same 
nature. My own investigations and in- 
quiries have-enforced the same lament- 
able truth. The great majority of the 
boys and girls of our churches are deplor- 
ably ignorant concerning the facts of our 
religion and their significance. Compare, 
with respect to their knowledge of the 
fundamentals of their faith, the attain- 
ments of the young people of our best 
families with those of intelligent Roman 
Catholic families. The teachers of the 
public schools will tell you that their 
Catholic pupils, as a rule, know far better 
what they believe and why they believe 
it than do those who come from our own 
best educated families. 

Not only with respect to the religious 
instruction of our children have we been 
delinquent, but also with respect to the 
loving personal care and training which 
is due to them. I do not mean that we 
have all been wholly neglectful of this 
great duty, but that most of us have put 
far less emphasis upon it than we ought 
to have done; that the vital importance 
of it has not been realized. The failure 
begins in our Christian homes, and the 
churches in their administration and the 
pastors in their service are implicated in 
it. I speak for myself; I know that I 
have not done for my own boys and girls 
the kind of work that I ought to have 
done. 

It seems to me that no defect of our 
administration is more serious than this, 
and that we can think of no remedy more 
radical or effective than would be in- 
volved in a faithful attention to the re- 
ligious needs of the children of our 
churches. What we want is to get some 
adequate conception of the strategic im- 
portance of this position, with reference 
to the future of our churches, of what is 
connoted by Dr. Bushnell’s memorable 
phrase, ‘‘Thé out-populating power of 
the Christian stock.” If, by some means, 
every pastor and every father and mother 
in all our churches could be induced to 
read Dr. Bushnell’s Christian Nurture ; 
if our churches would take up the book, 
chapter by chapter, in their midweek 
services and study it, we might get ideas 
and sentiments planted in good soil, 
which would bear fruit in the coming 
days, thirty, sixty, an hundredfold. 

Meantime it seems to me quite worth 
while for those of us who are pastors to 
cultivate a more intimate and affection- 
ate acquaintance with the boys and girls 
of our congregations. It is not preaching 
that they need so much as. a personal 
friendship with us, through which we can 
give them the shepherding they need. 


OUR WORST FAILURE 


5. Finally, let us all humbly confess 
that the saddest and the worst of our 
shortcomings has been our failure to rec- 
ognize the presence of God in his world 
and in our lives ; our slow apprehension 
of the marvelous, the momentous truth, 
of the omnipresence of that Spirit in 
whose image we are made, and who is 
nearer to all of us than we are to our- 
selves—working in us always, to help us 
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fulfill the law of our being, and to make 
his own pleasure prosper in our hands, 

It was difficult, under the old mechan- 
ical theories of creation, fully to realize 
this tremendous truth. In that deistic 
conception the relation of God to his 
world was always that of the inventor to 
the mechanism, who, as Carlyle says, 
stands outside of it, seeing it go. But 
evolution has gradually made room in our 
thought for the doctrine of the divine 
immanence, and the theological implica- 
tions of this doctrine are deep and wide. 
A good many of us have been fighting 
evolution; we have regarded it as the 
most dangerous of heresies ; we have im- 
agined that it was trying to banish God 
from the universe. In truth it has been 
demolishing the barriers behind which 
our deistic philosophy has concealed him 
and bringing us face to face with the 
mighty Reality in whom we live and 
move and have our being. The spirit- 
ual significance of this dectrine of the 
immanence of God is as yet but imper- 
fectly apprehended by many of those 
who claim to be masters in Israel. 

Not that it is a theological novelty. 
Nobody ever understood it better than 
Paul; its mighty heartbeats throb in ey- 
ery one of his epistles ; its strong assur- 
ance is the power that nerves him for all 
his great campaigns. The reason why 
those first Christians were able, in the 
first two centuries, by their intrepid and 
convincing testimony, to carry the gospel 
all over the then known world was sim- 
ply that they lived in the very presence 
of God ; no vast network of contrivances 
and mechanisms concealed him from 
them. They felt his very life pulsating 
in their veins and his energy bracing their 
wills. Inspiration was not to them a 
theory by which they explained the con- 
trolling influence of the divine Spirit over 
the thoughts of men in past ages; it was 
their own daily experience of guidance 
and comfort. 


THE REMEDY FOR THE WHOLE 
DIFFICULTY 


The one thing in which we have come 
short, I fear, is this realization of God in 
our lives. What with our philosophy of 
second causes and our schemes of moral 
government, we have put God far away 
from us. Such words as those in which 
Paul assures us that God is working in 
us to will and to. work for his good pleas- 
ure we have been wont to interpret in 
some dry, forensic fashion ; the mystical 
union of the spirit of man with the Spirit 
of God is not for us the practical fact 
that it was to Paul and John. 

Here is the source of our weakness, the 
cause of our barrenness. If we could 
begin, even now, to live the eternal life ; 
if we could call in the dubious sentries 
who stand on every frontier of conscious- 
ness to demand of God some philosophic 
formula before we will let him in ; if we 
could hear the voice which bids us 
Speak to him for he hears, and spirit with spirit can 
éainartehe than breathing, and nearer than hands 

or feet; 
if we could feel the gentle pressure of his 
love on every side of our lives, bringing 
light for our doubts and healing for our 
hurts and bounty for our poverty—how 
quickly all these questions that now 
trouble us would be solved; with what 
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dauntless hope, with what invincible pur- 
pose we should go forth to tre work of 
the years before us. Instead of the un- 
certain, querulous, half-apologetic tone 
in which our messages are often uttered 
men would hear us saying, with Paul, “I 
know whom [ have believed ;” instead of 
the timorous, tentative endeavors which 


frustrate themselves, we should go about 
the work of the kingdom as men go 
about their daily business, just as if we 
expected to do it. 

Here, my brethren, I am well per- 
suaded is our most serious failure; here 
is our deepest need. To understand 
more perfectly, 
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How close to grandeur is our dust, 

How near is God to man ; 
to make larger room for him in our 
thoughts and lives, to receive of his full- 
ness, and grace for grace, to let him work 
his will in and through us—this is the 
remedy for our defects and the sure path 
to prosperity and peace. 





In 


Central Church, Brooklyn, not to Remove 
There has been a rumor that Central Church, 
Brooklyn, was planning to leave its present 
building and erect a new church somewhere 
on the park slope. Dr. Cadman states that 
the rumor is groundless. The church is ad- 
mirably adapted for its present section, par- 
lors and lecture room were recently refitted, 
and the work opens up this fall with the larg- 
est congregations in the history of the church. 
Scarcely a seat is available for strangers, all 
being rented, and, what is more to the pur- 
pose, used, by regularattendants. The organ- 
ization for young women and girls, ages from 
twelve to twenty, known as the King’s Guild, 
is doing a notable work. It is in a sense a 
training school for the more advanced phases 
of church work. It has 150 members and its 
plan has the approval of the state association, 
which has adopted the organization as its 
model for girls’ and young women’s societies. 


A Sunday School Departure 

A new order for the Surday schrol service 
has just been put into effect by Dr. Kent at 
Lewis Avenue Church, Brooklyn. The whole 
school, with the exception of the primary de- 
partment, assembles in the church at 2.45 
Pp. M., where a regular service is conducted by 
Dr. Kent, with a brief address; after which 
scholars and teachers go tothe chapel for the 
study of the lesson. The objects of this Sun- 
day school service are to bring the school into 
closer association with the church; to bring 
old and young people together, and especially 
to enable the pastor to keep in close touch 
with the young people. The exercises open 
with an organ prelude and continue with the 
Gloria, a psalm, a hymn, the pastor’s address, 
a hymn, prayer, a hymn and organ reces- 
sional. Pews in the ehurch are assigned to 
different classes and the services have thus 
far been orderly and of interest. 


Various Plans for Bible Study 


Dr. Wilbert W. White has just announced 
plans for the third year of his Bible Teachers’ 
Training School, to open Oct. 15 in the chapel 
of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, where 
all lectures and recitations are to be held 
this year. Besides Dr. White, the faculty in- 
eludes Dr. A. F. Schauffler of the City Mis- 
sion; Dr. R. W. Rogers of Drew Seminary ; 
Dr. D. S. Gregory of the Homiletic Review ; 
Dr. J. M. Gray of Boston; Mr. Robert E. 
Speer of the Presbyterian Foreign Board; 
Miss Caroline M. Holmes, principal of the 
New York Training School for Christian 
Workers, and Rey. George Soltau of England. 
The school offers a two-year course in the 
English Bible with lectures by specialists, on 
pedagogy, also a correspondence course for 
students who cannot attend the classes. In 
addition, Dr. White is to conduct a Teachers’ 
Jraining Class in Calvary Baptist Church, 
and Dr. Gray will lead several popular Bible 
classes in different centers of the city. 


Presbyterians to Entertain Royalty 

A unique feature of the entertainment of 
the crown prince of Siam, when he reaches 
this country from England early next month, 
will be a dinner given in his honor at the 
Metropolitan Club by Mr. Warner Van Or- 
den, a member of the Presbyterian Board of 
Missions. The significance of this dinner is 
in the fact that, while Mr. Van Orden is to be 
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nominal host, he acts in behalf of the Pres- 
byterian Board, which desires to show its 
appreciation of the kindnesses of the king of 
Siam to Presbyterian missions in his country 
by entertaining his son. The attendance of 
Mayor Low and other prominent men will 
give the occasion a civic as well as a religious 
significance. The crown prince has been in 
England for eight years, his broad-minded 
father desiring to have him educated there. 
He is now on his way to his home in Bang- 
kok, but will spend about two months in the 
United States before sailing for-Siam by way 
of Japan. 


Presbyterians Alert 


Presbyterians of Brooklyn are to have a 
superintendent for their work of church 
extension, Rev. Dr. Robert G. Hutchins of 
Fostoria, O., having been appointed to the 
position. While elected by presbytery, Dr. 
Hutchins will be an officer of the Presbyte- 
rian Union, the organization which in Brook- 
lyn is carrying on the extension work. His 
duties will be not only to advise and guide 
young churches, but to visit the older ones and 
interest them in the support of the work. Dr 
Hutchins is no stranger to Brooklyn, having 
been pastor of the Bedford Congregational 
Church.——The evangelistic work done by the 
committee of the Brooklyn Presbytery in its 
tent the past summer is to be followed by ase- 
ries of special evangelistic services in various 
Presbyterian churches. Pastors from other 
churches will preach, their own pulpits being 
filled, when necessary, by the committee. 
Large district meetings will also be held. 


Forty-five Years of Daily Meetings . 


The Fulton Street Noonday Prayer Meeting 
last week celebrated its forty-fifth anniver- 
sary by a special service. Dr. D. J. Burrell 
made a historical address. These daily noon 
meetings are regularly attended by a good 
number of business men and women. Some 
go quite a distance in order to be present. 
Rev. F. H. Jacobs is in charge. 


A Ceadjutor for Bishop Potter 

Little surprise was caused by that part of 
Bishop Potter’s address to the New York Dioc- 
esan Convention last week which voiced his 
approval of the election of a bishop coadjutor. 
The subject has been discussed for several 
years and few have opposed it. New York 
is the largest single Episcopal jurisdiction in 
the United States, and the routine work of its 
bishopric in the active church season is more 
than one man can well attend to. Just when 
the bishop coadjutor is to be chosen has not 
yet been decided, a committee of the conven- 
tion, with J. Pierpont Morgan as a member, 
having been appointed to fix a time for a spe- 
cial convention. Candidates already talked 
of are Dr. Greer, Dr. Grosvenor and Dr. Hunt- 
ington. The so-called High Church party will 
have little or no influence in the selection, as 
it is too small here to affect the result. 


A New Society for Social Betterment 


As an outgrowth of the League for Social 
Service, the American Institute of Social 
Economy was organized last week at Irving- 
ton, in the home of Miss Helen Miller Gould. 
The object of the new organization is the col- 
lection, interpretation and dissemination of 
information concerning social, civic and in- 


dustrial betterment. Its departments include 
bureaus of information, investigation, inter- 
pretation, publication and legislation, a lec- 
ture bureau, a training school for social secre- 
taries, library and archives, and a depart- 
ment of personal study and research, as wel} 
as of international relations. Among those 
interested in the new organization are Miss 
Gould, Miss Grace H. Dodge, Mrs. Darwin 
R. James, Pres. M. Cary Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr, Pres. Mary E. Woolley of Mt. Holyoke, 
Pres. Caroline Hazard of Wellesley, Abram 
S. Hewitt, Carroll D. Wright, Spencer Trask, 
Warner Van Orden, Robert C. Ogden, Jacob 
A. Riis, Richard Watson Gilder and Josiah 
Strong. 


From New York to California 


Dr. Heber Newton goes to Leland Stanford, 
where he becomes special preacher. At All 
Souls’ Chapel he had a great platform con- 
structed in front of the altar and surrounded 
by a strong brass rail. This has now beentorn 
out, and the chancel furnished after the usual 
Episcopal fashion. He leaves a congregation 
unorganized either to work or to give in pro- 
portion to other congregations in New York 
of like size and standing, and it is said that 
his successor, Dr. S. D. McConnell, will have 
to begin almost at the beginning in construct- 
ing a communicant list. Dr. McConnell gives 
up work among the poor, including an East 
Side parish house, and announces that he will 
labor solely among the Madison Avenue folk. 
He will have rented pews, and an afternoon 
instead of an evening service on Sunday. In 
this field, where churches are not scarce, nor 
Jews either, several strong men have failed. 


A Gigantic Tunnel Scheme 

Plans of far-reaching importance have been 
entered upon by the city authorities. On the 
surface they refer to transportation; really 
they are vitally related to religious interests 
of New York. The contract for the tunnel 
under the East River to Brooklyn has been 
let and the money appropriated. It has been 
announced that this administration intends to 
let contracts for tunnels on the East Side, 
leading from the Grand Central Station, north- 
ward, east of Central Park and into the Bronx, 
and up the valley which forms the central part 
of Bronx borough. Thus, whatever the result 
of the onslaught of Tammany to regain power 
at the next election, the city will be committed 
to these improvements. And lastly, the op- 
position to the Pennsylvania franchise has 
vanished, and it is now certain that ‘“‘ slow” 
Philadelphia enterprise will dig a hole un- 
der “rapid” New York’s island and two 
rivers. The effects upon religious interests 
are these: First, easy transportation means 
a vast building up of the suburbs and the 
necessity for mission work in them. Sec- 
ond, such transportation is having the un- 
expected result of bringing new life and 
prospects to down-town churches, for it is as 
easy to go through the tunnels one way as the 
other. The tunnel to Brooklyn will relieve 
the bridge pressure ; that east of Central Park 
will bring several miles nearer that vast east 
side of the Bronx overlooking the East River ; 
and that up Jerome Avenue valley will open 
up one of the finest regions in the world 
The time is not distant when Yonkers and 
Mt. Vernon will become cities within a city. 

CO. N. A. 
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Bright Angel Trail 
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The Grand Canon and Its Unspeakable Grandeurs 





Arizona’s Marvelous Gorge, Surpassing the Yellowstone and the Yosemite 


Arizona is a strange land full of start- 
ling contrasts and big with elemental 
forces. The tiny creatures creeping over 
those wide deserts seem altogether help- 
less, but their magic wand is a long- 
handled spade, and with it they smite the 
earth and the waters fl»w; the sun-baked 
land laughs and bursts into bloom, ac- 
knowledging its Lord. The conflict is 
thrilling, but in the faces of the men one 
meets is read the tragic story. Out from 
the vastness they have wrested a little, 
and they yet shall conquer more; but 
they are quiet, with the quietness that 
comes to men who 
have stood face to 
face with reality. 
They have measured 
their strength 
against blind, over- 
whelming force and 
they have mastered, 
but their victory has 
revealed infinity, and 
they are possessed 
with a deep, abiding 
humility. 

Today in Arizona 
at every pump and 
water hole men stand 
guard with Winches- 
ters, and the horses 
that come to drink 
and the wild animals 
creeping down at 
night are shot, that 
the water may be 
saved for the cattle 
perishing by scores 
and hundreds on the 
arid plains. Feel if 
you can the meaning 
of this, 

To reach the Grand 
Canon of the Colo- 
rado one must leave 
the Sante Fé over- 
land train at Wil- 
liams, Ariz., and 
there take a “stub” 
car which runs sixty 
miles to the rim. 
But Williams is an 
interesting study and 
is worth one’s time, 
for it is typical of the 
West that is passing 


Colorado River 


By Rev. W. T. PatcHEeLy, PuEBLo, Cot. 


away, for here one sees the cowboy in gen- 
uine array—wide-brimmed hat, knotted 
handkerchief, leather chaps and jingling 
spurs, mounted on a broncho of approved 
pattern and viciousness. Here too one 
sees that strange commingling of races 
found in Arizona, where white and black, 
red and yellow, pass continually before 
the eye. Across from the station a row 
of disreputable looking buildings would 
indicate that the principal industries 
were Chinese restaurants and saloons, 
and one flaunting sign reads, “All na- 
tions welcome here, even Carrie.” 


But the tourists soon gather at the sta- 
tion, from which point they can watch 
the unfolding life of the town, and here 
in little groups they discuss that which 
is uppermost in their minds. One tells 
of the petrified forest from which he has 
just come, where he saw giant trees of a 
past age lying in boundless confusion, 
and all frozen in wondrously colored 
stone; his pockets are filled with chips, 
which he exhibits gleefully. Another 
speaks of the cliff dwellers out from 
Flagstaff and urges us to see their homes, 
which still hang in the walls of a gloomy 

caion, a strange sur- 
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vival of a prehistoric 
race. 

But even as they 
talk we look away to 
the north, for the 
spell is upon us and 
we are wondering if 
it is possible that 
after our long trip 
over plain and moun- 
tain, prairie and deg- 
ert, there yet remains 
a climax to our ex- 
periences in that in- 
conceivable gorge. 

Stationed at the 
Grand Cajon of the 
Colorado is a mem- 
ber of the United 
States Geological 
Survey, Mr. Francois 
E. Matthes, who is 
mapping the region. 
The other day, stand- 
ing on the southern 
rim, he was looking 
across the canon 
away over the 
Painted Desert, that 
land of color and 
mystery. His atten- 
tion was drawn to a 

. sand devil” form- 
ing. Slowly—for the 
distance was great— 
it built up toward the 
bright sky a colossal 
pillar of sand. He 
had just been taking 
measurements from 
the rim down into 
the gorge. He turned 
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his instrument on the sand column and 
against the intersection it hung in the air 
more than 3,000 feet high. It was per- 
haps two or three hundred feet thick, its 
top flowering out wide and beautiful. In 
front of it a second one formed half its 
height, and these two prodigious Children 
of the Desert moved slowly across that 
weird and unknown land, where even 
now the Moki Indians, high on their lofty 
mesa, may be dancing their snake dance 
to the rain gods. A ritualistic dance, so 
old that it seems to be part of the very 
desert itself. 

One needs to know somewhat of these 
things in approaching the Grand Cajon; 
for of all the myste- : 
ries of Arizona this 
canon is the greatest 
and most startling. 

The Bright Angel 
Hotel on the rim is 
worth while because 
of the men who are 
there. The Sante Fé 
Railroad is planning 
to build a beautiful 
hotel, with every 
modern convenience, 
but I suspect they 
will have a hotel 
man run it, and he 
will not be Martin 
Buggelu, the proprie- 
tor of the Bright 
Angel, for he is not a 
hotel man. Heis an 
Arizona pioneer; 
tall, straight as a pop- 
lar, reserved, calm, 
he is one of the men 
you would follow 
across the trackless 
wastes, believing 
that he would bring 
you safely through. 
And I cannot think 
that Captain Hance 
would sit in the of. 
fice of a new hotel 
and relate his weird 
experiences. He has 
passed through many 
strange adventures, 
and if you are simple 
and sincere you may 
sit and listen, as with 
soft, drawling voice 
he relates his tales. 
Seven years before 
the white man came, 
while yet his neigh- 


A Point of Vantage 

bors were the wild Indians, he lived alone 

on the rim and in the depths of the caijion. 
In the darkness I stood trying to pierce 


its depths. Thirty feet behind me stood 
the little hotel; lights were gleaming, 
voices sounding cheerily, but before me, 
beneath me, was a hopeless void, black, 
impenetrable ; and I knew that another 
step would carry me down, down, to un- 
fathomable depths. In the morning, un— 
der a searching light that penetrated and 
exposed every hidden thing, I saw it, and 
yet I knew I did not see it. I saw—thir- 
teen miles away they said—the opposite 
wall, a cross section of the earth laid 
bare. It was absolutely devoid of vegeta- 
tion and the strata lay exposed in fine 
horizontal lines, each clearly marked by 
its own rich color. 

I saw Bright Angel Creek breaking 
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down into the lower gorge, and below me 
and fading away into the east a weltering 
chaos of uptorn rock. Blind force had 
driven a plowshare a mile deep into the 
shuddering earth, and into the furrow 
had hurled indifferently a chain of naked 
mountains. These weird hills were deco- 
rated, not with trees and shrubs and flow- 
ers, but painted in broad buffs and browns 
and yellows and greens and flaming scar- 
let, and one knew not what to do with the 
strangeimpressions made. I was abashed, 
humiliated; again and again I turned 
away into the forest, for I had nothing in 
common with this. I had no apparatus 
mental or spiritual with which to grasp it. 





Each year when I leave my work to go 
into the mountains I suffer the dread fear 
of having lost the capacity to feel nature, 
but always, when my weariness has passed 
away and I have done adequate penance, 
she forgives my sin and washes away the 
stain. But she never abates one jot the 
punishment. Standing on Rowe’s Point, 
a@ promontory which carries the rim far 
into the cafiion and from which one may 
look up and down its length on either 
side, I was made to feel deeply my guilt. 
All about me voices were whispering ; 
before me splendors unsurpassed were 
unfolding, had I but ears.to hear and 
eyes to see. The view was appalling, un- 
earthly ; I felt neither its grandeur nor 
its shining pomp, but only nature, indif- 
ferently revealing all that which she so 
carefully hides at other times. It was 
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the bare stone heart exposed, with. the 
pitiful web of verdure, in which we so 
much rejoice, all carelessly torn aside. 
Here was reality and the ultimate fact. 
For beneath me the precipice fell so sheer 
and far, that when one hurled a rock 
over the face, it disappeared and no sound 
ever returned to tell that it had reached 
the bottom. Wheeling far below in the 
burning sunlight, I caught the flash of 
insects’ wings—I could not understand 
that they were swallows flying. To the 
east twenty-five miles, to the west per- 
haps as far, this prodigious thing lay 
bare, a wild, stupendous, incomprehensi- 
ble, hopeless fact. 

Butif one observes 
closely he will detect 
an orderly principle 
at work in the midst 
of this seeming 
chaos. The river is 
the key. The water, 
seeking its lowest 
level, erects the 
ground plan and to- 
gether with atmos- 
pheric weathering 
elaborates this enor- 
mous system. Al- 
though to the eye it 
seems incredible, the 
opposite wa!] has re- 
ceded from the river 
twice us far as this. 
The strata on this 
side tilts back and 
down, carrying the 
rainfall away from 
the rim ; on the other 
side the strata tilts 
toward it, and the 
rain falling on the 
plateau seeks the 
river with inconceiv- 
able rapidity and vio- 
lence. It drops a 
mile, and in so doing 
it has torn out enor- 
mous lateral gorges, 
Shinumo Creek, 
Phantom, Crystal 
and Bright Angel 
Creeks. Between 
these laterals the 
level promontories 
project far out into 
the Grand Cajon. 
In time these broke 
away from the main 
wall and weathered 
to a series of buttes 
standing one behind another, generally at 
right angles to the rim. 

These buttes retain the same strata 
formation as the main wall and as they 
weather down the topmost strata indi- 
date their height. Some are yet flush 
with the plateau—their tops covered with 
trees; others have been degraded half 
the depth, some a third. They indicate 
every stage of decay, for below I observe 
a tiny pile like a wheelbarrow load of 
débris—it is all that remains of a once 
mighty butte. But though we think and 
speak of them as pieces of detail, they 
are mountains. Vishnu Temple, stand- 
ing capped curiously with the buff lime- 
stone, is 7,537 feet high; Brahma stands 
7,554 feet—higher than any mountain 
east of the Mississippi. Indeed Mt. 
Washington might be hurled into this 
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void and take its place as one of these 
temple buttes. Over on yonder wall 
Niagara in its present form might be 
set; it would appear but a patch, a tiny 
patch of light. 

Geologically speaking the cajion is 
young. Its massive perpendicular faces, 
its superb mural front, its wonderfully 
pure lines betoken youth and vigor. The 
river now cutting its way savagely 
through the granite will become at last a 
softly flowing stream, the lofty preci- 
pices will melt to a graded talus, the 
mighty buttes will wither away, and the 
canon by and by will rest serenely in 
world old age. But when one looks away 
from the vigorous strength of today and 
strives to compre- 
hend the immensity 


These brilliant red walls weather per- 
pendicular their full depth, and with out- 
lying wings and courts and vast ap- 
proaches there is given always a true 
proportion to the stupendous temple- 
buttes which scatter through the caiion’s 
length. The impression of a true archi- 
tectural purpose is emphasized by the 
angles and the vertical faces which are 
here expressed instead of the curves with 
which nature usually builds. 

Below the red wall lime is a sandstone 
shale extending out to the broad espla- 
nade, which forms a very characteris- 
tic feature. Through hundreds of feet 
of this the river made its way into the 
Tonto formation, where at last, having 
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and horrid, emerges to view again the 
wreck of human hope. For this is the 
burial-place of the gods. Far to the east 
stands Vishnu’s mighty temple; splen- 
didly upreared in line and awful bulk; 
but Vishnu has died, and as the clouds 
roll away we know he never transcended 
earth’s rim. Yonder stands Brahma’s 
tomb; but Brahma is dead; and Siva, 
the dread destroyer Siva—Siva is dead. 
And the Assyrian hosts of heaven, the 
hosts of Egypt, the pantheons of Greece 
and of Rome, these are passed away, and 
here lie buried all. 

Stately and grand these stupendous 
tombs mark the high reach of human 
aspiration, but they tell that those whom 
in our dreams we 
thought were gods 





of the work already 
accomplished, the 
mind falters, for this 
river, working far 
below in the gloom, | 
runs for thousands | 
of miles through an | 
unknown land. It 
drains hundreds of 
thousands of square 
miles. It thrusts 
tributaries up into 
Colorado and Wyo- 
ming and Utah and 
New Mexico and 
through Arizona. 
With the laterals 
there are possibly a 
thousand miles of 
canon. This Grand 
Cajon is itself more 
than two hundred 
miles long. This 
within our sight is 
the climax of a pro- 
digious intricate 
system. 

In the beginning 
the land began slowly 
to rise, so slowly that 
possibly even now 
the process may con- 
tinue. Down from 
the North came a 
mighty river, strong 
and masterful, carry- 
ing with it an im- 


detritus. Its channel 
through that land 
was deep enough to 








hold it steady, and 
when the plateau be- 
gan to rise, the river, instead of turning 
aside into a new channel, began to fight. 
Through the Cherty limestone and the 
Upper Aubrey it sawed six hundred feet ; 
then through five hundred feet of the hard 
cross-bedded sandstone it ground its way ; 
a thousand feet of softer sandstone yielded 
next, until in its strength the river at- 
tacked the red wall line. Eight hundred 
feet thickness there is of this marble 
stone and the forces of rock and river 
nearly balanced. The rock yielded at 
last, but it exacted from the river in- 
comparable toil. The waters were not 
to rive and rend in careless strength, but 
with precision and skill to polish every 
face, round each curve, square every 
angle, make perfect every architectural 
relation and build as the gods would 
build in the high places of heaven: 
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cut a cross section of old earth’s sedimen- 
tary deposits, it began to bite its way into 
the granite, the black, terrible granite of 
the inner gorge. I can see from where I 
stand the sinuous line of that hidden 
chasm, and far in the distance the river, 
metallic and absolutely still, although 
they tell me that it rages and thunders 
in wrath. But it is a mile underground. 

The black granite fills one with fear. 
The river has cut into it twelve hundred 
feet, and just below me it thrusts up 
ridges and needles of cruel strength. No 
eye can ever trace any passage for the 
water, and the Indians say that here it 
roars down into the bowels of the earth. 
But surely it is the matrix whence all this 
has been born; for this thing was forged 
in hell; and here when the shadows fall 
the Apollyon of my youth, heavy-winged 


Sal 

| are now revealed in 
hopeless impotence. 
There on yonder blaz- 
ing rock Prome- 
theus hung in endless 
torture; through 
that black inner 
gorge Dante wan- 
dered sorrowing ; it 
is frightful, it is 
cruel, it is the whole 
under-world up- 
turned. No God it 
cries, but only Force. 
I spawned thee and 
yet I shall drag thee 
back. It is the apo- 
theosis of material- 
ism, boding and ter- 
rible. 

In weariness of 
spirit I turn toward 
the west and a vision 
of beauty thrills my 
spirit into life. At 
last I am absolved. 
Instead of over- 
whelming rock I am 
looking into realms 
of light and glory, 
into a sea of purple 
haze, where deep 
shadows lie softly in 
the depths, where 
every butte and tem- 
ple and promontory 
is melted into cloud- 
forms, while through 
the mist the glaring 
colors now burn 
warm and tender. 
From rim to rim the 
gorge is flooded with 
radiance. Far, far, toward the sinking 
sun the vast promontories fade away in 
endless prospective to the very gates of 
heaven. It is a dream, a vision, a hope 
and a passion and a revelation of God. 
All that one has ever sought of beauty 
and truth is now made visible. Up from 
those shadowy depths comes a deep, 
muffled roar like the knell of fate sound- 
ing, but God is in it. Over the abyss a 
mighty eagle swings and the dying sun- 
light tips his wings with flame, but he 
is no longer cruel; the earth’s deep 
cafion and the pathway of the sun are 
blended now in a shimmering way of fire, 
adown which passes One with out- 
stretched hands of love; and the tears 
spring forth, for God himself has come 
to me at last and I am in my Father’s 
house, 
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A Connecticut County’s Contribution to Congregationalism 


By Rev. T. C. Richards, West Torrington, Ct. 


The limits of Litchfield County are not much, if any, greater-than many a ranch of a single cattle king in Arizona, Texas or 
New Mexico; yet there is reason for believing that no other county in the United States can show such a record for power and in- 


fluence.—Henry Clay Trumbull. 














In 1851 Horace Bushnell went back to 
his birthplace to attend the Litchfield 
County centennial celebration. He had 
been chosen preacher for the occasion 
and delivered his Age of Homespun. 
Samuel Church, chief justice of the 
state, gave the oration, and Rev. John 
Pierpont, the well-known Unitarian min- 
ister, read the poem—all the speakers 
being natives of the county. This cele- 
bration led the New Englander to say 
that the religious and political influence 
of this county ‘‘upon the Union and the 
world has been greater than the proudest 
of her sons has dared to dream ; and we 
are certain that the more fully this in- 
fluence should be studied the greater and 
more renowned would it appear.” 

Connecticut has been called “the mother 
of theologians,” and certainly Litch- 
field County has had her full quota. She 
is justly proud of her son, Bushnell, 
whose centennial has just been cele- 
brated. But he is not her only theo 
logian of the first magnitude. Long be- 
fore Bushnell’s time a young preacher 
came to Bethlehem who soon became 
noted as a theologian, and during the 
larger part of his ministry there, 1740-90, 
Dr. Joseph Bellamy kept “‘ the principal 
school in the United States to prepare 
young men for the ministry.”” To name 
his students would be to call the roll of 
great preachers for nearly fifty years— 
here are two by way of contrast—the 
younger Edwards and Aaron Burr. His 
place as a theological teacher was scarcely 
superior to his place as a writer and 
preacher in the Great Awakening. 

On the death of Bellamy, Rev. Asahel 
Hooker of Goshen occupied a whole bench 
in theology and turned his house into a 
divinity school—thus covering the time 
between the great masters like Bellamy 
and the establishment of the modern 
theological seminary. His students in- 
cluded Bennet Tyler, Heman Humphrey, 
Noah Porter and Gordon Hall. One of 
the first teachers in the new theological 
seminary at Andover was Ebenezer Day, 
professor of sacred rhetoric, 1812-34, who 
was boro at Cornwall and ordained at 
Washington. 


The county had its full share in the 
Taylor-Tyler controversy which disturbed 
Connecticut Congregationalism so deeply 
early in the last century and which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the Theo- 
logical Institute of Connecticut at East 
Windsor Hill. Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor, 
who represented the liberal side of the 
controversy, professor of didactic the- 
ology at Yale from 1822, was born in 
New Milford. Dr. Bennet Tyler, leader 
of the other side and first president of 
the new seminary, was born and ordained 
in the old limits of Woodbury, but just 
outside the present limits of the county. 
He studied theology with Parson Hooker 
on Goshen Hill. About the time he was 
studying theology, a son—William—was 
born to Deacon Thompson of the Goshen 
Church. William Thompson became in 
1834 professor in the seminary that Tyler 
helped to found and remained honored 
and beloved teacher and president for 
fifty-five years. 

About the same time was born, only six 
miles away, a man whom this same semi- 
nary was to be foremost in prosecuting 
for heresy, Horace Bushnell. Times 
change and a dozen years ago Hartford 
Seminary began to use Christian Nur- 
ture as a text-book and did its part in 
honoring his memory at the time of his 
centennial. No word of this article can 
add to the worth of him who, with the 
possible exception of Jonathan Edwards, 
has made the greatest and most original 
contribution to New England’s theolog- 
ical thought. — 

It is hard to discriminate between the- 
ologians and preachers, but Charles G. 
Finney, born in Warren, 1792, and Henry 
Ward Beecher, born in Litchfield in 1813, 
won pre-eminence in the pulpit. The one 
was the greatest revivalist, the other the 
greatest pulpit orator of his generation. 

Again, in the line of education Litch- 
field County has been pre-eminent. Jere- 
miah Day, a native of New Preston, was 





HORACE BUSHNELL 


connected with Yale as a teacher for 
forty-eight years and was for a large por- 
tion of that time president of the college. 
Not only was he noted as a mathemati- 
cian early in the last century, but also as 
acritic of Edwards on the Will. Ratlam, 
a part of Barkhamsted, claims that one of 
Amherst’s earliest presidents was born 
and reared there. Coming to the college 
in its infancy (1823-45), he contributed 
largely to its growth and was in great 
demand as a preacher and speaker on 
public occasions. 

Another president of Yale, if not a 
native, found his wife among old Litch- 
field’s hills. Noah Porter married the 
daughter of Prof. N. W. Taylor and be- 
gan his ministry in New Milford. Dr. 
Azel Backus, Dr. Bellamy’s successor at 
Bethlehem, embodied President Garfield’s 
definition of a university in himself, until 
he became president of Hamilton in 1813. 
From Bellamy, Jonathan Edwards the 
younger received his theology and be- 
came the first pastor of the church in 
Colebrook. During this pastorate he did 
some of his most important writing and 
was called hence to be president of Union 
College. Even in his first pastorate at 
New Hartford, Dr. Edward Dorr Griffin 





Bushnell’s early home in New Preston, Ct. 
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REV. N. W. TAYLOR, D. D. 


gave promise of the splendid career which 
was to follow as professor at Andover 
Seminary, pastor of the Park Street 
Church, Boston, and president of Wil- 
liams College. President Sturtevant of 
Illinois was born in Warren, the town of 
Finney, and among the educators of to- 
day one might select as specimen Litch- 
field County boys, Professors Emerson of 
Beloit and Bernadotte Perrin of Yale. 
The greatest single contribution of 
Litchfield County. 
was given by Tor- 


lowing the plow on 
a Litchfield County 
farm, a boy of nine- 
teen, Samuel J. 
Mills, Jr., resolved 
to get an education 
and become a for- 
eign missionary. 
Not only dves the 
American Board owe 
its origin to him, but 
also the American 
Bible Society, the 
United Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, the 
African School 
founded by the Synod 
of New York and 
New Jersey arose as 
the result of his ef- 
forts, besides all the impulse he gave to 
home missions and the Colonization Soci- 
ety. How the imperialism of Cecil 
Rhodes fades into insignificance com- 
pared with Mills’s plans for the king- 
dom of God! 

While in New Haven Mills met a Sand- 
wich Islander, Henry Obookiah, whom 
he befriended and taught, putting him 
under the care of his father, who re- 
ceived him into the church in 1815. On 
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REV. WILLIAM THOMPSON, D. D. 


Mills’s advice, Obookiah put himself 
under the patronage of the Litchfield 
North Consociation. This resulted in 
the founding of the Foreign Mission 
School in Cornwall in 1816. At this 
school were trained, besides Sandwich 
Islanders, Malays, Chinese, Japanese, 
Portuguese, New Zealanders, Jews, 
Greeks and Indians. These latter (the 
Indians) were the undoing of the school. 
Two Cherokees fell in love with two 





H. W. Beecher’s birthplace, at Litchfield, Ct. 


daughters of prominent families in the 
village and married them, The towns- 
people rebelled and the school was given 
up in 1827. Meantime the executive 
board of the school requested Dr. Har- 
vey, pastor at Goshen, to draw up a peti- 
tion to the American Board to send out 
missionaries to the Sandwich Islands. 
This request was granted, and at the sug- 
gestion of the Board the Litchfield North 
Consociation ordained Hiram Bingham 
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and Asa Thurston as missionaries at 
Goshen in 1819. 

There was at that time in the home of 
Deacon Thompson of Goshen a seven- 
year-old boy who, fifty years later, with 
Hiram Bingham present, preached the 
sermon at the semi-centennial celebra- 
tion of this occasion. That boy became 
Dr. A. C. Thompson, who as preacher, 
lecturer, writer and chairman of the 
Prudential Committee of the American 
Board has done as 
much for missions as 
any single man of his 
generation inthe 
Congregational 
body. 

The first society 
auxiliary to the 
American Board was 
formed in this county 
in 1812, Dr. Lyman 
Beecher being the 
moving spirit. This 
auxiliary was in ex- 
istence till 1879, and 
during the year end- 
ing February, 1813, 
collected $1,354, and 
by 1851 had contrib- 
uted not less than 
$125,000. When the 
returns came in from 
this society Dr. 
Worcester, the American Board secre- 
tary, blessed God that he ever made 
Litchfield County. And during the fifty 
years following the ordination of the first 
missionaries, twenty-nine natives of the 
county were sent out by the American 
Board. 

The present is worthy of the past—wit- 
ness the tablet recently unveiled in the 
New Hartford church to Horace Tracy 
Pitkin, grandson of Dr. Cyrus Yale, for 
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REV. E. D. GRIFFIN, D. D. 
many years pastor in New Hartford. If 
the latest martyr was not of this county 
born, he was of this county’s best blood 
and Litchfield County bred. 

In all the reform movements, too, the 
county has been prominent, if not pre- 
eminent—for example, the anti-slavery 
and temperance causes. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe with Uncle Tom’s Cabin stirred 
and nerved the North to the ‘‘irrepressi- 
ble conflict.”” John Brown joined cour- 
age to convictions and ‘precipitated ”’ 
the conflict, as Trumbull says. Harper’s 
Ferry convinced the North of what 
Brown had long believed—that the curse 
of slavery would never be wiped out ex- 
ceptin blood ; that God’s way which was 
sacrifice, not the way of Congress which 
was compromise, would ever settle the 
question and settle it right. The war 
once on, no tongue nor pen was so power- 
ful as those of Henry Ward Beecher in 
defense of the Union cause. By his elo 
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quence and his earnestness he turned the 
feelings of the common people of Eng- 
land to the side of the North and made it 
impossible for the English Government 
to recognize the Confederacy. 

These three members of the church mil- 
itant were all born within six miles of 
each other, in Litchfield and Torrington. 
Probably no single preacher gave so much 
impetus to the beginnings of the modern 
temperance movement as did Lyman 
Beecher in his six sermons on Intem- 
perance delivered in Litchfield in 1826. 
Though as early as 1789 thirty-six promi- 
nent men in the county came together 
and signed a temperance pledge, and the 
first modern temperance society in the 
county was formed among the iron oper- 
atives of Mt. Riga, Salisbury. 

More than fifty years ago the American 
Biographical Sketch Book said: “It has 
been remarked that there is no neighbor- 
hood in the United States of the same 
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limits and population which has been the 
birthplace or the home of so many emi- 
nent men as the county of Litchfield. It 
is the region of hard hills and rocky farms, 
contiguous to no commercial cities and 
crossed by no important lines of travel, 
but its homesteads so quiet and retired 
have been the favorite haunts of the genii. 
Here the bracing air of the highlands and 
habits of self dependence formed from 
childhood have given strong lungs, vigor- 
ous frames, expanded souls and spirits 
full of energy to a hundred men, where 
the influences of city life will scarcely 
endow with the same gifts a single man.’ 
This tribute is as merited today as it was 
half a century ago, and it has been the 
aim of this article to illustrate and sub- 
stantiate the truth of the claims made 
for Litchfield County by calling the roll 
of worthies which Congregationalism has 
given to all the world and to all the ages 
from the hill county of Connecticut. 





The English Deputation in Canada 


These four men constitute the delega‘ion which, as representing the Congregational Union of England and Wales, has for the last 
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month been visiting the Congregational churches in the western part of Canada, where the Colonial Missionary Society has planted 
several churches. Arriving early in September, this deputation has been going from point to point, carrying the salutation of their 
brethren in England and Wales and planning for larger efficiency in days to come. The deputation has been as far West as Vancouver, 
and is now on its way East. They will spend next Sunday in Toronto, and will sail home from Boston Oct. 22. 

The two clerical members were known here before this visit, both having been prominent delegates to the International Council 
in Boston in 1899. Rev. J. D. Jones is the popular pastor of the church in Bournemouth, and is one of the leaders among the younger 
Congregational ministers of England. Mr. Rowland has been for a number of years at Crouch End in London, and has brought sub- 
stantial aid to many Congregational enterprises. 

Of the two lay members, Mr. Edward Smith was also at the International Council. He is a leader in the Midland counties, an 
unusually effective evangelistic speaker and an enthusiastic Sunday school worker. Dr. Lambert is one of the rising laymen of the 
realm, an ardent Christian Endeavorer and president of the Lincolnshire Congregational Union. He is deacon of the church at Lincoln. 
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Episcopal Charities in New York City 


The Large Outlays and Extensive Plants Maintained, Particularly Those at St. Bartholomew’s 


New York with its vast congested popula- 
tion affords a field for charity not found else- 
where in this country. Fortunately, along 
with great need exist abundant means for 
relief. Benevolences, like other things in 
New York, are on a magnificent scale and an 
unequaled opportunity is hereby afforded to 
study methods and results. The charities of 
the city are to a considerable extent adminis- 
tered by the churches and no denomination 
has a monopoly of them. Most of the wealth. 
ier churches, especially down town, carry on 
in addition to ordinary church activities vari- 
ous lines of social and philanthropic effort. 
The Judson Memorial Baptist and the Madi- 
son Square Presbyterian (Dr. Parkhurst’s) 
each have well-equipped parish houses and 
do much to help and 
uplift the poor. Dr. 
Jefferson’s new Broad- 
way Tabernacle and 
Dr. Stimson’s Manhat- 
tan Church are also 
making extensive plans 
for greater activity in 
these directions. 

But the charities of 
the Episcopal churches 
of New York at present 
surpass in variety and 
extent those of all other 
denominations put 
together. Calvary 
Chureb and Grace 
Church have large and 
well-equipped parish 
houses, while St. 
George’s Church (Dr. 
Rainsford’s), farther 
east and near the con- 
gested quarter, has a 
large memorial build- 
ing used as a parish 
house. It is a hive of 
activity during the fall 
and winter months, 
though most of its 
work is suspended dur- 
ingthesummer. There 
are, however, daily 
services in the church, 
which is always open 
and which bears the 
invitation to all pass- 
ers-by to enter, rest 

_and pray. J. Pierpont 
Morgan and Mayor 
Seth Low are among 
the officers and liberal 
contributors at St. George’s.. It employs four 
assistant clergy, ten lay workers of various 
kinds, has a home for deaconesses adjoining 
its parish house and expends about $37,000 
per year for charities outside its ordinary 
church expenses and denominational benevo- 
lences. About $16,000 of this is income from 
endowment funds. 

But the charity work of St. Bartholomew’s 
overshadows that of all other churches and 
probably surpasses that of any similar insti- 
tution in this country, if not in the world. It 
is carried on at the St. Bartholomew’s Parish 
House on Forty-second Street near Third 
Avenue, This is a building 175 feet long, 
seven stories high, with an extensive roof gar- 
den. The plant, with its endowment of $650,- 
000 from the Vanderbilt family, represents an 
investment of about $1,250,000. 

St. Bartholomew’s Church itself is a large 
brown stone stracture a few blocks distant. 
Just now some elaborate bronze doors are be- 
ing placed upon it as a memorial to the late 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, who was one of its offi- 

cers and liberal supporters. Dr. David H. 
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Greer remains its rector, though he has been 
repeatedly called to the office of bishop. The 
Sunday school and the Ladies’ Missionary So- 
ciety are the principal organizations connected 
with the home church aside from its large boy 
choir. The home school numbers only about 
one hundred and is in session less than half 
the year, but their parish house activities are 
positively bewildering in their variety. Dur- 
ing the busy months there are about one hun- 
dred meetings of various kinds announced on 
the calendar for each week. 

The church contributes in addition to de- 
nominational benevolences $20,000 to $25,000 
per year toward the support of the parish 
house, where all its activities center. The 
work here, though under the auspices of the 


expense ; a loan association, which loaned last 
year over $84,000 to more than 900 worthy 
persons at a rate of interest much less than 
that charged by pawnbrokers, with an ex- 
ceedingly small per cent. of loss; and a dis- 
pensary and clinic, in which there were more 
than 25,000 consultations with 7,700 patients, 
requiring over 15,000 prescriptions, filled at 
the drug store on the premises at minimum 
cost to patients. 

New rooms for the dispensary have just 
been opened and occupy a recent addi- 
tion to the building costing $200,000. They 
are fitted up in accordance with the latest 
ideas as to sanitation and sterilization and 
are equipped with every modern appliance. 
Dispensary expenses last year were over 
$4,700, but the work is 








St. Bartholomew's Parish House, New York ctty 


church and nominally directed by its rector 
and officers, is entirely separate from that of 
the church itself, and is the result of the be- 
neficence of a few wealthy members, chiefly 
the Vanderbilts. 

Sunday services are held at the parish house 
at different hours for Germans, Swedes, Arme- 
nians and Chinese in addition to the regular 
service and Sunday schoolinthechapel. The 
school has an average attendance of about 700. 
During the week there are kindergartens, with 
some 175 children in attendance daily; men’s 
clubs—the rooms of which are open all day— 
with a membership of 600 and a large waiting 
list ; girls’ afternoon and evening clubs ; boys’ 
clubs; a cadet battalion for military drill; a 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew; King’s Daugh- 
ters ; a dancing school ; industrial and manual 
training schools; musical societies, including 
a Chinese vested choir; tailor shops, giving 
employment to many worthy poor and using 
its product to help others equally poor; a 
printing office; an employment bureau, which 
found situations for more than 3,000 persons 
the past year, charging a fee therefor to cover 


likely to increase 
largely since the new 
quarters have become 
available. The physi- 
cians make no charge 
for services. 

The Fresh Air Fund 
last summer furnished 
more than 4,0(0 people 
with outings, varying 
from one day to two 
weeks, expending for 
the purpose $2,700. 
The total expenses of 
the parish house last 
year in addition to the 
large expenses of the 
home church were over 
$75,000. There are 
about fifty people on 
the parish house pay 
roll, inc'uding five res- 
ident clergy, four lay 
readers, four parish 
visitors, several paid 
kindergarten teachers, 
besides a large number 
of volunteer helpers. 

The aim in all this 
work is to make homes 
brighter, cleaner and 
happier, and to get 
men and women, and 
especially boys and 
girls, to study or other- 
wise improve their time 
instead of idling in the 
streets. Opportunities 
are provided for in- 
struction in useful em- 
ployments, such as 
dressmaking, millinery, embroidery, cooking, 
bookkeeping, carpentering, ete. 

This is a noble work, and we cannot but 
admire it and the ingenuity and generosity 
which make it possible. Representatives of 
other churches in the vicinity testify that the 
standard of living has been perceptibly raised. 
Money thus expended is much better em- 
ployed than in maintaining a yacht or a New- 
port palace, and it would seem ungracious to 
criticise it; but the writer, as he observes the 
great variety of agencies for ministering to 
the physical man and to his craving for amuse- 
ment, can hardly help raising the question 
whether such an extensive and excellent work 
contributes as much as it ought to do to the up- 
building of the church itself. Still it is only 
fair to remember that enormous difficulties are 
encountered when one attempts to introduce 
religious subjects where Roman Catholics, 
Jews, Greeks and barbarians of every degree 
are present in large numbers. Doubtless the 
workers would often be glad to say or do 
things which they find cannot be wisely said 
or done at all times. 
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The fact that payment is required for serv- 
ices rendered in many departments is notewor- 
thy and commendable. Certainly to do for 
people what they can and shoald do for them- 
selves tends to pauperize them and to under- 
mine their manhood or womanhood. 

There were a little more than one hundred 
additions to the church by confirmation last 
year from St. Bartholomew’s Parish House, 
and these were almost wholly from the Sun- 
day school. At St. George’s, where the Sun- 
day school is larger and the religious features 
seewingly made rather more prominent, there 
were 200 confirmations, these also coming 
chiefly from the Sunday school. But to esti- 
mate justly results froma religious standpoint 
it should be borne in mind that churches else- 
where may have received accessions resulting 
from work done here, and that no estimate 
can be made of better characters developed by 
those who have as yet made no public profes- 
sion of religion. 

Workers in missions sustained by wealthy 
churches often note a reluctance on the part 





In the Children’s Room at St. Bartholomew’s 


of people in humble circumstances to unite 
with a church thought to be rich, especially 
if this church is far away from the mission. 
This suggests that mission or parish house 
work when done in close proximity to the 
home church or some branch of it contrib- 
utes more largely to the church’s upbuilding 
than when separated from it and thus com- 
pelled to do its work at arm’s length. In this 
respect, St. George’s, with its parish house 
adjoining the church, has an important advan- 
tage over St. Bartholomew’s, in which the par- 
ish house is disconnected. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Oct. 12-18. Fruitful or Fruitless. 
John 15: 1-8, 16; Mark 11: 12-14. 

To do something in the world, to have some 
tangible results to point to when one goes 
hence—this is the ambition of every ardent 
soul. Napoleon’s great test question regard- 
ing a soldier recommended for promotion was, 
“What has hedone?”” The modernchampion 
of this doctrine of purposeful activity is Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Is it too much to expect of 
every man? If a fig tree after being watered 
by the rains of heaven and strengthened by 
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the sunshine can offer no better product than 
leaves, it is time to cut it down. If a man 
living in this rich and inspiring twentieth 
century, to whom the advantages of home 
and school and a wholesome community life 
have been available, is idling away golden 
moments or is drifting with the strongest 
current, he too is unworthy of his environ- 
ment, unfit for life in this busy, working 
world. 





The argument applies with all the stronger 
force to the man who has learned from Christ 
how to live, who has ever felt the grip upon 
his life of unseen forces. Early in his com- 
panionship with his disciples Jesus made it 
clear to them that their business was not to 
sit at his feet all day long, but, having been 
with him long enough to catch his spirit, to 
go out and do greater works than he had 
done. The closer we get to Jesus the more 
we are impressed with the fact that he was 
a doer of deeds. Summing up his life in the 
last verse of his gospel, the writer of John 


says, “There are many other things which 
Jesus did.” And the author of Acts takes up 
the record by referring to what Jesus began 
todo. He must have impressed his men with 
his ability to bring things to pass, not alone 
in what we call miraculous ways, but through 
the impact of his own personality ; and he de- 
signs that his disciples should go forth to 
grapple with great undertakings and to carry 
on a vast propaganda in his name. 





Let us beware of confusing mere activity 
with frait bearing. Chaucer describes one of 
the Canterbury pilgrims as “‘ seeming busier 
than he was.” Hustling is not necessarily 
fruit bearing. A man stopped me on the 
street one day and asked me how many con- 
verts I got during the last year. Exceedingly 
few of us are called upon to tabulate our work 
for Christ in statistical tables. As if foresee- 
ing the natural tendency to hurrah over im- 
mediate and spectacular results, Jesus says, 
“T chose you... that your fruit should 
abide.” In that popular story, The Vir- 
ginian, the hero, a rough, unconventional 
man of the plains, once or twice throws aside 
his habitual reserve and touches upon the 
deepest matters regarding which men can 
converse, as for instance where he says: ‘It 
is not praying nor preaching that has ever 
caught me and made me ashamed of myself, 
but one or two people I have knowed that 
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never said a superior word to me. They 
thought more of me than I deserved, and that 
made me behave better than I naturally 
wanted to.” 





A fruitful life is a faithful life. It is better 
far to do each day the old duties well than, 
ignoring or belittling them, to rise from one’s 
couch bent on scoring results in some conspic- 
uous and distant sphere of operations. Again, 
a fruitful life is a communicative life. It 
gives what Christ gave—self. It is constantly 
imparting to those about it something of its 
own savor, 80 that even the most unresponsive 
and willful at last come to feel the contagion 
of its purity, its trust and its cheerfulness. 
Judged by these tests, a mother’s life is as 
fruitful as any that can be lived in this world. 
And the fruitful life is a plastic life. It holds 
itself open to the influence of higher forces. 
Christ gave the secret away when he re- 
peatedly told his men to abide in him. You 
cannot stick a barren pole in the ground and 
expect apples from it. You cannot pluck the 
fruits of the spirit from a 
life that is not in touch with 
the Great Spirit. 


Yale, ’37 


So far as I know I remain 
at ninety the only member 
of the class living, and I 
want to tell for history some 
facts which are unusual if 
not unparalleled. 

There were graduated on 
that Jane day ninety-five 
sons of hope, of purpose and 
of ambition. Among our 
instructors had been three 
men who held successively 
the presidency of Yale— 
Day, Woolsey and Porter. 

Of that class what I 
thought then and still think 
to be the noblest of human 
eallings—the Christan min- 
istry—was chosen by forty 
members. Of these forty 
thirty-three were Congrega- 
tionalists, five Presbyte- 
rians, one Baptist and one 
Episcopalian. The valedic 
torian was one of the thirty- 
three, and he and one other 
died at the beginning of 
ministerial life. One died, 
a loved and honored mis- 
sionary, in Turkey. Many lived long, useful 
and successful lives in city and country 
pulpits. 

Of those who chose the law, one was for 
many years chief justice of the United States 
Supreme Court; two held, under different 
Presidents, the office of secretary of state; one 
was minister to England, and one was attorney- 
general of the United States. Medicine and 
teaching claimed their share. 

All, save five or six, married, and, according 
to the written record, enriched the world with 
325 children, besides the unrecorded overplus. 
Families! We numbered nine, ten, eleven and 
twelve. Evarts, the youngest, was father of 
twelve. 

The books and papers they left to the world 
tell their own story,as Icannot. Butof books 
and children we had a right to boast, for all 
were godly, fitted to make the world better. 
Nearly all the class were earnest believers in 
Christ. I know personally of no exception. 
There are few positions in society and few 
states, East, West, North or South, that have 
not felt their power. But they are gone; the 
golden gate has opened for them, and I am 
left alone at ninety years. 

If perchance one of the class besides my- 
self may still bein the land of the living, I 
shall be very glad to hear from him at 814 
Lincoln Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 

* Harvey Hyp. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Harebells 


Bluebells, on blue hills, where the sky is blue, 
Here’s a little blue-gowned maid come to look at 
you. 
Here’s a little child would fain, at the vesper time, 
Catch the music of your hearts, hear the harebells 
chime. 
“ Little hares, little hares,” softly prayeth she, 
“Come, come across the hills, and ring the bells 
for me.” 


When do hares ring the bell, does my lady say? 
Is it when the sky is rosed with the coming day? 
Is it in the strength of noon, all the earth aglow? 
Is it when at eventide sweet dew falleth slow? 
Any time the bells may ring, morn or noon, or even— 
Love bells, joy bells, earth bells heard in heaven. 
Any time the happy hills may be lightly swept 
By the ringers’ little feet; any time, except 
When by horse and hound and man, chased and 
frighted sore, 
Weak and panting, little hares care to ring no more. 
It must be upon the hills, where the hunt comes 
“ne’er, 
Chimes of bells ring out to greet touch of little hare. 
Harebells, bluebells, ring, ring again! 
Set a going, little hares, the joyance of the strain. 


Not a hare to ring the bells on the whole hillside? 

Could she make the harebells ring, if my darling 
tried ? 

Harebelis, harebells, a little child blue-gowned 

Stands and listens longingly ; little handsembrowned 

Touch you; rose mouth kisses you; ring out! 

Is a little child a thing any flower should flout ? 

Child’s hand on poet’s heart makes it bloom in 
song ; P 

Let her hear your fairy chimes, delicate ding-dong. 


Let her hear what poet’s voice never caught nor 
sung! 
Let a child ring the bells little hares have rung ! 
Soft she whispers to the flowers, bending o’er them 
there: 
Let me ring your bonny bells! I’m a little hare! 
No, I’m only a little child, but I love you so! 
Let me ring your little bells, just to say, you know. 
Harebells, bluebells, ring, ring again! 
Set a-going, little child, the joyafice of the strain. 


O, the look upon her face for the music heard! 

Is it wind in fairy soughs? Is it far-off bird ? 

Does the child hear melody grown folk cannot hear? 

Is the harebells’ music now chiming on her ear? 

Father, give this little child, as she goeth on, 

Evermore to keep the gift by this musie won ; 

Gift which makes this earth of ours very paradise 

For delight of opened ears, joy of opened eyes. 
Harebells, joy bells, love bells, dear and blest, ~ 
Ring in the sacredness of her happy breast. 

—Emily M. P. Hickey. 





“If I get angry in 
Anger in the Morning +) morning, it spoils 
my work all day.” That is an experience 
which many of us can recognize with 
lament for days that did not bring their 
full harvest of accomplishment. For 
each day is a new beginning endowed 
with possibilities of work and pleasure, 
but strictly limited in its allowance of 
energy—and especially of that highest 
type of nervous energy which enables us 
to bring out the best that isin us. Anger 

_ is an irritant, a fever. If we begin the 
day with it, the fine flower of our vital 
strength is exhausted in the effort to get 
back to serenity, and we work all day 
with the poorer forces of our mind and 
spirit. If there were no other argument 
for peaceful home morning hours, this of 
efficiency alone would be worth consider- 
ing. If the son or husband robs the 
housewife of her serenity of soul by try- 
ing words before he leaves for his work, 
he has robbed his home of energy all day. 
If children go scolded and angry to school, 
they are in no mood to make the best of 

their opportunities. The world wants 


the best work and will reward nothing 
less than that. Our best work is none 
too good for the world’s needs and for 
our own conscience, Let us not provoke 
each other to anger in the hour of begin- 
nings, lest we make ourselves responsible 
for failure. And let us not overdo today, 
lest we be tempted to visit our own wea- 
riness on others tomorrow, so hindering 
their work. 





The Art of Shopping 
BY ESTELLE M. HURLL 


There is a prevailing notion that the 
difficulties of shopping beset only the 
bearer of a slender purse. ‘‘If I had 
money to buy what I like,” sighs the per- 
plexed shopper, ‘‘I should have no trou- 
ble in making my selections.’”’ A vain 
delusion! Money, of course, relieves the 
mind of some worriment, but it does not 
supply taste or judgment. The absurd 
questions of the correspondence depart- 
ments in our women’s magazines are pa- 
thetic evidence of the lack of knowing 
how to spend money. 

Imagination is the choicest quality of 
the good shopper. To pick out at a glance 
the right thing, to know how it will look 
in the setting for which it is intended, is 
a@ mental] activity of a high order. To 
combine this with the soberer reasoning 
powers which weigh the quality, the 
value and the durability of the article in 
question is to be indeed well equipped 
for buying. Concentration, too, is an 
important factor of success. Not to 
allow the mind to be distracted by the 
confusing surroundings of the stores, 
not to be over-persuaded by the salesmen 
whose arguments do not bear upon your 
own case, these are rules which every 
shopper should take heed unto. 

Too many of us start out on a shopping 
tour with but vague ideas of what we 
are to get. We foolishly fancy that the 
sight of the goods will bring inspiration. 
This mistake is our undoing. When our 
purchases are finally spread before us in 
the quiet of our own homes and we ex- 
amine them at leisure, we discover that 
they are not what we want. Whatever 
good qualities they may have to recom- 
mend them they do not suit our own 
particular needs. The lamp which we 
thought such a beauty is decorated in 
colors which jar with ail its surround- 
ings. The dress goods which seemed so 
attractive on the counter is too heavy or 
too thin, too light or too dark, as the case 
may be. Then comes a weary and often 
unsuccessful attempt to make exchanges, 
and in the end we'have spent an incred- 
ible amount of time and strength upon 
an apparently simple matter. As the 
heroine of a recent magazine caricature 
exclaims, ‘‘It is not shopping which tires 
us, but exchanging the goods afterwards!” 

The fact is that for us who have not 
the gift the larger part of shopping 
should be done in our own homes. Every 
proposed article of clothing and every 
article of household furnishing should 
be considered in its relation respectively 
te the clothing and furnishings already 
possessed. The principle is the same 
whether we have much or little to spend. 


Suppose, then, we have clearly in mind 
the special uses of a gown we are to buy. 
Will it not prepare the way for the shop- 
ping excursion to think out beforehand, 
color, weight, texture and price? If we 
can hold fast to these decisions through 
all the changes and chances of the day, 
we shall be rewarded by success. 

It often happens that these precon- 
ceived ideas do not find immediate reali- 
zation. The fabric we desired is not in 
the market this season; perhaps the 
color is not to be had. Such disappoint- 
ments sometimes confuse us unneces- 
sarily. We immediately abandon our 
ideas, resign ourselves to the dictates of 
the salesmen and hastily buy some new 
fabric which proves unsatisfactory. It 
is a better way to come home with sam- 
ples, think it over carefully, readjust our 
plans and begin again. 

There is another side to the story. 
Usually we see things far prettier than 
anything we had dreamed of. Then do 
our carefully laid plans take to them- 


selves wings! We meant to buy a nice © 


sensible gingham for morning house 
wear, and we are tempted into buying 
@ delicate design which is quite unsuit- 
able for housework. We had in mind 
a good all-around hat, to wear with sev- 
eral dresser, and some becoming “‘cre- 
ation” leads us astray. We bring it 
home flushed with gratified vanity only 
to realize how unsuited it is to our prac- 
tical needs. 

The long and short of it is that we 
are all more or less weak-minded when 
caught in the whirl of the shopping dis- 
trict. Preparatory planning gives us a 
great advantage over the hit or miss 
method, but it is by no means infallible. 
Experience is after all the best teacher, 
and one who has made a single long re- 
gretted mistake has learned the best 
possible lesson in the art of shopping. 





The Song of the Absent 


It singeth low in every heart, 
We bear it each and all— 

A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call. 

They throng the silence of the breast ; 
We see them as of yore— 

The kind, the true, the brave, the sweet, 
Who walk with us no more. 


’Tis hard to take the burden up, 
When these have laid it down: 

They brightened all the joy of life, 
They softened every frown. 

But oh! ’tis good to think of them 
When we are troubled sore; 

Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Although they are no more! 


More homelike seems the vast unknown 
Since they have entered there: 
To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever they may fare. 
They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore; 
Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 
Our God for evermore. 
—John W. Chadwick. 





The object of punishment is prevention from 
evil; it never can be made impulse to good.— 
Mann. 
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Chapter XVII. 


A Martyr Circumvented 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO 


Polly and Aunt Sally had got the dress- 
ing made and the turkey singed and 
cleaned, and Polly was just in the act of 
stuffing him when she heard some one 
coming through the passageway. 

*O, Aunt Sally,” she cried, “ please 
don’t let them come in here!” 

Aunt Sally hurried to the door and 
opened ita tiny crack. ‘‘ What’s wanted ?” 
she asked, in her brisk, bright way. 

‘*Lin Sherwood has come and wants to 
see Polly,” exclaimed Grace Annette. 

‘** All right,” called Polly, ‘I guess Lin 
won’t mind waiting a moment. Tell him 
I’ll be there in a second or so. ’Twas 
nice of him to come up and see us the 
moment he got home, wasn’t it, Aunt 
Sally? He knew we’d want to hear 
about Joe, and I don’t believe he’s hardly 
taken time to eat his supper.” 

“It was good of him,’”’ declared Aunt 
Sally. ‘I don’t know when I’ve seen a 
young man I’ve been so taken with as I 
am with him.” 
' “T know it,” exclaimed Polly. ‘He is 
nice, but it seems funny to hear him 
ealled a young man. He doesn’t seem a 
bit older than I am, and only think, he’s 
awfully old; he’s twenty.” Polly turned 
round here with her hand full of turkey 
dressing to see what effect this astonish- 
ing statement might have upon Aunt 
Sally.” 

But Aunt Sally was smiling. ‘I guess 
you better let me finish stuffing that tur- 
key,” she said; ‘‘Lin may want to get 
back to his folks.” 

*“O, I'll be through now in a minute. 
I’ve got the needle all threaded, and it’s 
no use for two of us to put our hands in 
it.” 

“There,” said Polly presently, “ now if 
you’ll help tie him up, we’ll call him ready 
for the oven. Now, I’ll go wash my 
hands, and will you please set Jack ‘to 
stoning the raisins when he comes, and 
tell him to pick over the cranberries? 
Now, I’m off. Good bye, Aunt Sally. If 
it wasn’t for you, we wouldn’t have any 
Thanksgiving dinner. Don’t clean up 
anything ; Jack and I will do it after Lin 
has gone.” 

**How do you do?” cried Polly, enter- 
ing the sitting-room a few moments later 
and shaking hands with Lin. ‘It is so 
good of you to come and tell us about Joe. 
How is he?” 

‘We'd like to know what you’ve been 
doing in the L,” chimed in Johanna. 
‘*We’d about given up expecting to see 
you this evening.” - 

*‘T’ve been teaching Aunt Sally some 
tricks, wot me learnd on de Bow’ry,”’ said 
Polly, as quick as a flash. ‘I’m sorry 
to have kept you waiting, though. We 
had just reached the important point in 
the lesson and I couldn’t leave.” 

The family smiled indulgently at this 
remark, and Lin laughed, but Polly no- 
ticed that he didn’t seem in the best of 
spirits. They talked a few moments 
about the trip to New York, and then 
Lin asked Polly to drive down town with 
him. ‘Elizabeth wants to see you,” he 
said, ‘‘and che couldn’t come up tonight. 
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Your mother says you may go, and I'll 
promise to bring you right back.” 

Polly would have refused, but she saw 
that Lin was anxious for some reason. 
“Why, of course I’ll go,” she said. “I 
hope Elizabeth isn’t ill.” 

“QO, no,” replied Lin, ‘“‘she’s all right. 
Shall we go now? I imagine your people 
will want you back as soon as possible.” 

Polly glanced at Ethel. ‘‘ Very well,” 
she said, ‘‘I’ll get my wraps.” 

In a few minutes she reappeared, ready 
to go. Lin bade the family good night 
and they drove off. 

“What is it?” asked Polly, as soon as 
they were fairly started. ‘Something is 
troubling you.” 

“Yes,” said Lin, ‘“‘ there is something 
troubling me, and I wish I could keep it 
to myself and not have to burden you 
with it, but’”’— 

“O Lin! is it Joe?” 

Polly’s voice made Lin set his teeth 
hard. He could see in the moonlight her 
eyes growing large and dark with trouble. 

**Don’t, Polly,’”’ he pleaded, ‘“‘don’t be 
distressed ; there is really nothing the 
matter yet. I’m telling you now to save 
trouble. If you weren’t Joe’s sister, I 
wouldn’t give him away like this; but, 
you see, he’s got in with some boys that 
are no good. He thinks they’re all right. 
Joe’s easy, you know, and very inno- 
cent.” 

**Yes, I know,” said Polly. 

*‘And he thinks these fellows are like 
himself, ready for a good time, but no 
idea of going beyond the limit. But I 
know them; they’re Harvard boys and, 
Polly, I wouldn’t trust a mummy under 
their influence. I told 
Joe, but he only Jaughed 
and declared I didn’t 
know them.” 

“How did it hap- 
pen?” asked Polly, in 
a distressed voice. 
“How did he come to 
know them?” 

“Well,” exclaimed 
Lin, “I’m responsible 
for that myself, indi- 
rectly. I invited him 
out to Harvard and— 
but of course I didn’t 
introduce him to that 
set. I don’t know how 
he managed to get so 
chummy with them. 
Of course all the boys 
took to him at once; 
he’s that kind of a 
chap.” 

“TI know it,” sighed 
Polly, “and he’s so eas- 
ily influenced.” 

“Yes,” said Lin, “and 
that’s why I’m here 
telling youall this. By 
the time he finds out 
just what sort he’s 
with I’m afraid it’ll be 
too late.” 

“Lin,” cried Polly, 
putting out her hand 
as he was about to turn 
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his horse into his own street, ‘‘drive to 
the station, please.” 

Lin pulled the other rein atonce. ‘I’m 
giving Joe a right to call me down, 
straight enough,” said Lin, ‘‘but I’ve 
tried everything and I can’t stand by and 
see this thing go on when I know it’s only 
misery for you in the end.” 

“Lin, I thank you,” cried Polly, in a 
voice that trembled with earnestness, 
but O, it’s all so dreadful, and there’s 
so much that’s hard just now. You 
know Ethel has made up her mind to go 
away tomorrow morning, and there’s 
something else that we all have to bear. 
It’s a dreadful thing, but this, this is 
worse than all. O, to think of anything 
like this! Why, if Joe should really get 
to be—to be—not nice, Lin,” Polly turned 
her white face towards him, ‘‘it would be 
the end of everything for us all. To lose 
money, or home, or friends, or even if 
Joe were to die, it would not be so dread- 
ful, would it?” 

Lin drew a long breath. It didn’t seem 
just then as if Polly could be simply a 
jolly little schoolgirl. She was a pure, 
beautiful woman, before whom all mean- 
ness and littleness must shrink to noth- 
ing. ‘Polly,’ he said, “you needn’t 
worry, you’ve saved Joe all right. He 
can’t stand out in the face of a girl like 
you. No man could.” 

Polly looked up at him. “I’ve saved 
him!” she repeated, tn a puzzled voice. 
‘* Why do you say I have saved him ?” 

Lin shook his head. ‘I can’t say ex- 
actly, only I know that with a girl who 
thinks as you do for a sister, he’s safe.’”’ 

‘““Whoa,” he said, as he drew up in 
front of the station. ‘May I telegraph 


for you? I suppose that is what you 
came here for.” 

“Yes,” said Polly, taking the reins as 
Lin passed them to her. 


“Please say 





MOLLIE LOVES ME 


How much do you love me, little maid? 
“This great big much,” is what she said. 
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—let me see, what shall I say—‘ Come— 
home —tomorrow— morning— bring—trunk 
—don’t—fail.’’’ Polly counted the words 
on her fingers. ‘That will do, won’t it? 
And if he doesn’t come, I shall go to 
Boston tomorrow afternoon. I’ll make 
some sort of an excuse.” 

_ “T shall sign your name, I suppose,” 
he said. 

“Yes,” replied Polly, ‘‘ and, Lin, please 
take this and give it to the boy.” Polly 
passed him a piece of paper. “Tell him 
to see that it goes tonight.” 

Lin took it anddisappeared. Presently 
he reappeared and sprang into the car- 
riage. ‘‘You’ll stop just a minute to 
see Elizabeth, won’t you?” 

It seemed to Polly that she must go 
home at once, but she stopped and made 
a short call, and then Lin took her home. 

She tried her best to act as if nothing 
had happened when she got there, but it 
was the hardest work she ever attempted. 
Jack and Aunt Sally had finished up all 
the Thanksgiving preparations so she 
could stay in the sitting-room with the 
others. Polly could see that the whole 
family were doing their best to be cheer- 
ful, so she determined to help out all she 
could. She began at once on her New 
York experiences. She told them of her 
first impressions of the Commodore, and 
how she had stood in awe of the foot- 
man. She gave them a graphic descrip- 
tion of the play at Madison Square 
Theater, and how she had sat in a real 
box with the Commodore and been in- 
troduced to some very grand people. 
Then she went down on the Bowery and 
told them her experience with the news- 
boys. 

Jack was so delighted that he fairly 
rolled over. ‘‘I’ll bet,” he exclaimed, 
jumping up and gazing at Polly with shin- 
ing eyes, ‘‘I’ll bet those newsies wished 
you was their sister!” 

“T guess not,” said Polly, looking 
sober, as she remembered Lin’s remark 
about sisters, ‘but I mean to bea good 
sister to you, Jack, and to—to—every- 

body.” 

Jack was puzzled. Polly was not in the 
habit of moralizing. ‘‘ You are now,” he 
said, emphatically. . 

“O, tell us some more about New 
York,” said Ethel, quickly, and Polly 
obediently plunged again into another 

. Story which lasted until bedtime. 

“Ethel,” said Polly, as they went 
through the hall together, “ Julia says I 
may sleep with you the first part of the 
night. Millie is fast asleep and won’t 
miss me. Do you care if Ido?” 

“‘Care!’’? Ethel had hard work to keep 
back the tears. “Of course I’m glad, 
I’ve seen so little of you lately and we 
don’t know just when”— 

Ethel couldn’t say any more, but it 
wasn’t necessary. Polly knew what she 
meant, 

“Let’s see which one gets to sleep 
first,” she said, as they got into bed. 

Ethel couldn’t help smiling at this 
proposition, for Polly was an excellent 
sleeper. Trouble never set her eyes wide 
open as it always did Ethel’s. ‘‘ Well,” 
she said, “I’m willing to try, but in a 
contest of this sort the race is always to 
the sleepy. I shall have to have several 
urgent invitations from Morpheus, I fear, 
before I fall into his arms.” 

“Let me be Morpheus,” exclaimed 
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Polly, “and issue the invitations one by 
one. I’ll begin by brushing your hair, 
No use to say a word,” said Polly, as 
Ethel began to protest; “I’m going to 
have my way.” 

Polly worked faithfully for a long while 
and would have kept on until midnight if 
Ethel had not rebelled. ‘It is of no use, 
Polly,” she declared, “‘as long as you’re 
sitting up there in the cold, I can’t pos- 
sibly forget you long enough to go to 
sleep, so please just get ready and come 
to bed.” 

Polly saw that Ethel was right, so she 
immediately undressed and got into bed. 
She could have dropped off to sleep in 
two minutes, but she was determined to 
keep her eyes open until Ethel was 
asleep. 

It would be difficult to say which of the 
two girls suffered the most during the 
next two hours. Ethel tossed and turned 
and counted and said the alphabet back- 
wards and tried various other devices, all 
in the vain hope of losing herself. Polly 
turned and twisted and forced her eyes 
open and made faces and rehearsed all 
the family troubles, hoping thereby to 
keep awake. 

About midnight the battle ended and 
Polly won. The moon was up flooding 
the room with its white light. Ethel, 
worn out, was sleeping soundly. Polly, 
still rubbing her eyes and making faces 
at herself, was sitting on the edge of the 
bed trying to get faculized, as she called 
it, enough to get up. Presently she 
leaned over and gave Ethel a good look, 
then she drew something big and shining 
from beneath her pillow. To get safely 
out of bed and onto the floor without 
making the bed creak was her next at- 
tempt. This done she crept around to 
Ethel’s side of the bed. Here she began 
very cautiously to smooth Ethel’s hair. 
The long, shining mass covered the pillow 
and fell to the floor. Polly picked it up 
and measured it with her eye. Snip! 
snip! snip! What wasthat? Polly stole 
a frightened glance at the sleeper. Snip! 
whoof ! snip! whoof ! and then the shin- 
ing instrument of mischief was laid upon 
the table. A moment later Polly was 
creeping stealthily across the room, hold- 
ing something soft and clinging in her 
hand. 

“Julia, Julia,” she whispered, as soon 
as she had hidden the shining mass in 
the depths of her closet, ‘“‘wake up. It’s 
time to change about. Go softly,” whis- 
pered Polly, as Julia crept out of her bed. 
“Ethel has just got to sleep, so be sure 
not to wake her.” 

In ten minutes Polly was sleeping the 
sleep of the just. 

(To be continued.) 





The Little Scholar’s Choice 


“Though I were sleepy as a cat,” 
The little scholar said, 
“T would not care to take a nap 
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Closet and Altar 


THE LIGHT WITHIN 


O send out thy light and thy truth; let 
them lead me! 





As God glorifies Christ in heaven, so 
the Spirit glorifies Him on earth in the 
hearts of believers.—John Mason. 





Eyes art Thou unto us, the blind; 
We turn to Thee, ourselves to find; 
We set ajar no door of prayer 

But Thou art waiting entrance there. 


Within me—nearer far than near— 
Through every thought thy voice I hear: 
My whole life welcomes thy control, 
Immanuel! Ged within my soul! 


Thou fillest my being’s hidden springs, 

Thou givest my wishes hidden wings; 

I live thy life, I breathe thy breath ; 

Nor part nor lot have I with death. 
—Lucy Larcom. 





My faith is that there isa far greater 
amount of revelation given to guide each 
man by the principles laid down in the 
Bible, by conscience and by Providence, 
than most men are aware of. It is not 
the light which is defective, it is an eye 
to see it.— Norman Macleod. 


Light is of God. Christ is the light of 
earth as well as of the city of eternal 
peace. But as the blind walk without 
seeing in the light of day, so men walk in 
the midst of the light of God in spiritual 
blindness. What is to be seen is with- 
out, but the light, kindled and fed by 
God’s Spirit, by which we see is within.— 
Isaac O. Rankin. 








Lord, in our bosoms ever dwell, 
And of our souls the night dispel ; 
Pour on our inmost mind the ray, 
And fill our earth with blissful day. 


If thou dost enter to the heart, 

Then shines the truth in every part ; 

All worldly vanities grow vile, 

And charity burns bright the while. 
—Bernard of Clairvaur, Dr. Alexander’s 
translation. 





Man’s moral and spiritual emotions are 
in as true relations with the visible crea- 
tion as his intellect, and their claims are 
destined to as rich a fulfillment ; his re- 
ligious aspirations, his love, his worship, 
his loyal trust in the unseen, all that 
lifts him above himself, are not a wind- 
ing stair of a ruined tower leading no- 
where, but are correlated to answering 
realities, so that truth will be found to 
be potential goodness and goodness to be 
realized truth.—Ellice Hopkins. 


O Thos our Life! True Light of 
all who come into the world, help us 
to live to Thee. From death of sin; 
from all forgetfulness of God and 
love; from heart ambitions which do 
not tise above the world; from folly 





of uncharitableness and idle listless- 


ness that suffers opportunity to slip 


In any river’s bed. away wnused—Good Lord deliver us! 
“‘ And though I were so starved I scarce Help us to live strong, useful, happy 
Had strength to stand, lives by the indwelling and owtwork- 


ing of thy Spirit. Fulfill in us thine 
own thought of what man may be 
and use us to the uttermost in service, 
overcoming sin and working right- 
eousness and preparing us for the un- 
hindered vision of thy face in ever- 
lasting life with Thee. Amen. 


I’d beg through all the valley ere 
I sought a table land. 


“But, O! what jolly times I’d have! 
I’d play and never stop, 
If I could only take a string 
And spin a mountain-top.” 
—The Independent. 
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Yale’s Mission to China 





Special interest attached to the ordination 
of J. Lawrence Thurston at Whitinsville, 
Mass., Sept. 25, from the fact that Mr. and 
Mrs. Thurston are the first representatives of 
the Yale Mission in China. This new agency 
in the missionary field is complementary to 
the American Board. Its distinct field will 
be among the better educated classes of the 
empire. The promoters expect that after a 
year or more it will be possible to establish an 
institution in China which shall represent the 
spirit of Yale. 

Forty years ago the now well-known Mass- 
achusetts pastor, John R. Thurston, prepared 
himself for life service in the Celestial Em- 
pire. Being prevented from this consecration, 
it was a special gratification that he laid his 
hands upon his son in ordination to mission- 
ary work in that land. The council was rep- 
resentative of the churches of the Worcester 
South Conference, with Rev. G. ?. Eastman 
as moderator. The sermon was by Secretary 


Smith of the American Board, under which 
Mrs. Thurston, then Miss M.S, Calder, after 
graduating from Mt. Holyoke, taught for two 
years in Marash, Turkey. Dr. H. P. Beach, 
the director of the Yale Mission, gave the 
charge, and the right hand of fellowship was 
extended by a Yale classmate, Rev E. F. Bell, 
himself under appointment of the Board to 
Sappora, Japan. 

Mr. Thurston is a member of the Yale class 
of 1898, and studiei theology at Auburn 
and Hartford. He with five classmates went 
about the country the year after graduation 
as a Yale band stimulating missionary zeal 
He has already acquired a reputation as lec- 
turer upon missionary and allied topics. 
With Mrs. Thurston he left Boston for Van- 
couver on Monday. They will sail for China 
Oct. 6. Peking is the objective point, and 
they will occupy a house built for them by the 
American Board in its own compound. 

w. PL 








The Human Minister 


AS HIS WIFE SEES AND HEARS HIM 


“On Wednesday afternoon at three the 
Willing Workers ; there will be a social hour ; 
on Friday the Helping Hands will serve tea, 
and on Saturday the ladies invite all to be 
present at a parish supper.” Isn’t that what 
you read from the pu'pit today ? 

“Yes,” responded the Human Minister, 
with all his humanness in evidence, “‘and I 
know what you are going to say. It is the 
glorification of the sandwich. I am free to 
confess that some day I want a parish where 
bread isn’t the staff on which the church goes 
limping to success or failure. There ought to 
be a chair—or a table—of dogmatic gastron- 
omy in every theological seminary. A min- 
ister should receive his diploma for guess- 
ing ‘A Sunday school gJass into a gallon of 
ice cream goes how many times ?’”’ 

**When a new church is planned,” he went 
on, “‘the architect is instructed to make the 
outside anything he wants— early Elizabethan 
with Gothic trimmings, if his fancy runs that 
way—but on no account is h3 to overlook the 
kitchen. Cupboards are as necessary as pul- 
pits, and the dishes are bought before the 
hymn-books. Is the gain through this un- 
ceasing eating and drinking in any way com- 
mensurate with the expenditure of force? 
We had a turkey supper to raise the debt, but 
first we had to raise the turkeys, which was 
harder. I begged most of them myself, over 
the telephone, because I was ashamed to ap- 
pear in public with that for an errand. 

“Twenty or more people willingly gave each 
a two-dollar turkey, and cooked it and b ught 
it and ate it; and then, having gladly given 
cake and pies, went about with joy and bought 
cake and pies contributed by others. And 
everybody spent money—anywhere from one 
to ten dollars; and everybody worked, every- 
where from one to ten hours; and when it was 


all over we had less than seventy five dollars 
and more than seventy-five doctors’ bills. 

““A great deal more money than that was 
spent, and had it been quietly given outright, 
the debt would have been materially reduced. 

‘People are treated nowadays as if they 
were unbroken colts, who had to be coaxed 
until they were tame enough to eat out of your 
hand, and then harnessed for work. If I hold 
out a bigger lump of sugar than my brother 
minister, and have my church more full of 
suppers and entertainments and pleasures 
that are warranted harmless, I will ‘get the 
young people’—these medern young people, 
who, not having. been brought up in the 
church like children in their Father’s House, 
are now to be enticed and amused into a love 
for these great and holy things to which, if 
born, they were not bred. 

“The church has grave problems of method 
and organization, but it is not certain that the 
Gordian knot can be cut with a cake-knife. 

“Ttis not that a minister is unwilling to do 
what needs to be done, but he was not sent 
for this; and many a man today is vexed and 
harassed by the qiestions of eating and 
drinking, and buying and selling, of pew- 
renting and debt-raising, until the nerve of 
his usefulness is cut. Is there no dignity left 
in the office of a minister that he must peddle 
food at a church fair? If these things must 
be done—and I do not decry them all—let 
some one else do them. 

“*Fishers of men’—ah, the ring of it, the 
thrill of it, the call of it! It is the open sea, 
and the human soul, and the voice of Him 
who long ago ‘put out from land’ and bade 
us follow. Why should we gather shells upon 
the shore?” 





Tomerrow you have no business with. You 
steal if you touch tomorrow. It is God’s. 
Every day has in it enough to keep any man 
occupied without concerning himself with the 
things beyond.—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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If you’ want a 
good food for your 
infant try Mellin’s 
Food. It requires 
no cooking and is 


easily and quickly 









prepared. Write for 
a free sample. 


Mellin’s Food Co., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 





On every box. A Woman in Red. 
Never take another instead. 


S ica : 

When a dealer says another ‘‘is just as 
good” remember that’s ‘‘shop talk” which 
means greater profit for him but loss for 


you. Its unlike all others, it’s best, 
“SILICON,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


~ FOREIGN 
Dress Goods 


DEPARTMENT 


Chandler & Co- 


Our Importations of High 
Class Novelties are now open 
and ladies are invited to ex- 
amine what we believe to be 
the finest collection of Foreign 
Dress Goods which has been 
shown in Boston during recent 
years. . 

The decided change in fashion 
from plain clothes to Novelties 
in rough effects, checks and 
Zibeline styles was anticipated 
by us and we are showing a 
large assortment of exclusive pat- 
terns, many of which are in 
single dress lengths. 

Early selections are invited as 
many of the choicest styles can- 
not be duplicated. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
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In and Around Chicago 


Dr. Gunsaulus at Home 

The return of Dr. Gunsaulus and his occu- 
pation of his old pulpit have set at rest rumors 
of his leaving the city for London and also of 
the union of his church with the People’s 
Church. The latter has called Rev. Morgan 
Wood of Cleveland, who has decided to remain 
in Cleveland, O. Next Sunday, while Dr. 
Thomas will be in the pulpit, Rev. J. M. 
Driver of Red Wing, Minn., will preach and 
may become permanent pastor. Dr. Gun- 
saulus is in excellent health, as enthusiastic 
as ever, and as devoted to his church as he is 
to Armour Institute, of which he is president. 
The applications for entrance to this great 
technical school are more numerous than 
ever. Over 300 have already joined the 
Freshman Class. The new building provided 
by Mrs. Armour and her son, J. Ogden Ar- 
mour, is one of the finest of its kind in the 
world. More than 1,000 names are on the list 
of students in the institute. 


Another Social Settlement 

Dr. John H. Boyd, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Evanston, IIl., roused his 
people last Sunday morning by describing the 
needs of certain portions of Chicago, and urg- 
ing them to devote money and personal effort 
to its regeneration. Already means have 
been pledged for the beginning of. the pro- 
posed settlement, and the congregation, which 
is fully aroused to its responsibility, next Sun- 
day morning will vote for its establishment. 
This church is one of the largest and wealth- 
iest Presbyterian churches in the vicinity of 
Chicago. Dr. Boyd dwelt on the Reproach of 
the Suburban Church and How It May Be 
Removed. The income of the richest family 
in the district the settlement will occupy is 
$15 a week. The amount asked for the first 
year, a little less than $2,500, will be easily 
obtained. Votes in favor of the settlement 
will be accompanied by subscriptions. . 


Opening of the Seminaries 

McCormick (Presbyterian) opened Thurs- 
day, Sept. 25, with about the usual number of 
students. The opening address was given by 
Prof. George Robinson. The Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary (Congregational) began its 
work for the year the same day, the address 
being made by Prof. Graham Taylor on Op- 
portunities Opening to the Ministry of Today. 
Dr. George, the president, will be inaugarated 
some time in October. Judging from applica- 
tions there will be not far from one hundred 
students the coming year, about the same 
number as last year. 


The Work of Evangelists 

- This subject was discussed at the last Minis- 
ters’ Meeting by Rev. Messrs. Sayford, Stough 
and Lyon, three members of the Chicago As- 
sociation and also of the Ministerial Union 
and professed evangelists. Each of them 
gave an account of his work the last year. 
Mr. Sayford has been in England in touch 
with the brethren of Mildmay Park, took part 
in the tent campaign in London and spoke in 
many cities and towns. Mr. Stough left his 
parish in Oak Park to become an evangelist a 
little more than a year ago. Applications for 
his services have been constant. Nearly 
everywhere he has met with gratifying re- 
sponse to hisappeals. Pastors have welcomed 
him, and where they have done faithful work 
the ingathering has been large. Mr. Lyon 
has been a little longer in the service than Mr. 
Stough and has had an experience not very 
unlike his. Both brethren as well as Mr. 
Sayford believe there is a place for the evan- 
gelist, and all find the weak point in our work 
as Congregationalists in the indifference of 
some pastors to the doctrine of regeneration 
or the sinfulness of man and to their interest 
in other things than the fundamental teach- 
ings of the gospel. These, however, are ex- 
ceptions rather than the rule. Most of our 











ministers are in sympathy with evangelistic 


work and are faithful in preaching the neces- 
sity of the new birth. . 


Mortgage Burned 

The Leavitt Street Church, Chicago, Sun- 
day morning, Sept. 21, expressed its joy over 
freedom from debt by burning in the presence 
of a congregation which occupied every seat 
in the house the mortgage which for years 
has impeded its progress. The raising of the 
money to meet this obligation, more than 
$13,000, and at the same time to pay current 
expenses is a tribute to the self-sacrifice of 
the members of this church, and a proof of 
the power which a church of three or four 
hundred members possesses when all are of 
one mind. Much credit is due to the pastor, 
Rev. Mr. Guild, and not less to the board of 
trustees, whose gifts and personal efforts 
have from the first been incessant. 


A Delightful Anniversary 
Eight years ago Rev. Dr. H. A. Bushnell 
began his labors as pastor of the church in 
e. They have been busy, happy and 
useful years. The church is one of our stead- 
ily growing suburban churches. Both pas- 
tor and people seem to have beep made for 
each other. The anniversary exercises occu- 
pied the entire day, Sept. 21. The sermon in 
the morning was in commemoration of the 
occasion, and at vesper services addresses 
were made on The Claims of the Church, by 
Dr. H. T. Sell of the Advance, and by Dr. 
E. M. Williams of the seminary on Some 
Characteristics of a Good Church. 
Central Y. M. C. A. 

The announcement which the association 
makes of its work the coming season is more 
attractive and promising than ever. The field 
of work embraces Bible study, in which there 
are several courses under the charge of com- 
petent leaders, religious meetings, personal 
Christian effort and missionary work. Inad 
dition to this definitely religious department, 
the association, through its evening classes 
and carefully selected courses of study, strives 
to be a layman’s college, and during the year 
gives instruction to several thousand persons. 
By means of its branches and its railroad cen- 
ters it is meeting the demands made upon it 
in this city better than at any previous time in 
its history. 


Chicago, Sept. 27. FRANKLIN. 





The English religious journals have elab- 
orate appreciations of the late Dr. Joseph An- 
gus, formerly principal of Regent’s Park Col- 
lege, one of the Baptist divinity schools. He 
was also a scholar of some repute, a reviser 
of the New Testament and once editor of the 
Freeman, now the Baptist Times. 


487 
A Help to Church Attendance 


Recognizing the growing laxity in this respect and 
that reform measures, to succeed, must begin with 
the young, the Trinitarian Church of Concord, Mass., 
has organized a Boys’ Attendance Band and a simi- 
lar one for girls. Its nature and working may be 
seen by Art. II. of its by-laws: 

DUTIES 

Unless prevented by sickness or some other rea- 
son which they cannot help, its members promise: 

1. To attend one preaching service every Sunday 
—usually that of Sunday morning; if at home, the 
service of this church, sitting usually in the same 
pews. 

2. If away from home, to report on their return, 
each member to the secretary of his division, whether 
he has attended church or not. 

. ot do their best to get other boys to join the 
and. 


Four secretaries sit in the rear pews of the divi- 
sions assigned them, count the members, record the 
attendance and report to the pastor, Rev. G. A. 
Tewksbury. On his part, he agrees to preach 
a short sermon to boys and girls Sunday morning, 
and to make the entire service as interesting to 
them as possible. Twenty-eight girls and twenty- 
two boys have already enrolled as members. Mr. 
Tewksbury has also sent out to the parents a letter 
asking their co-operation, especially by example. 
This seems to us a sensible and hopefal way to se- 
cure an end universally desired. 











We have no agents or branch stores. 


New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks. 


HEN you see our Cat- 
alogue of Suits and 
Cloaks your judgment 
will testify that our styles are 
attractive and novel—correct 
in cut and pattern. Every 
arment is made-to-order 
rom the style and sample 
you choose. Prices are lower 
than ever before. 

If the garment which you 
get from usis not satisfactory 
send it back and we will re- 
Sund your money. 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 
Costumes, chic and full of 

style, $8 up. 

Stylish Suits, lined through- 
out with fine taffeta, 
$15 up. 

Church and Visiting 
tumes, $12 up. 
New Skirts, in exclusive 
designs, $4 up. 
Rainy-day and 
Golf Suits and 
Skirts; Suits, 
$10 up; Skirts, 

$5 up. 













Cos- 


The New French Walking Suits, $10 up. 
Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and Velveteen; 
Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 

Long Jackets, $10 up. Short Coats, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Catalogue and newest Samples will Be sent free 
upon request. Be sure to mention whether you wish 


onmngnes Jor suits or cloaks, so that we will be able to 
send you a full line of exactly what you wish. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Watch 


Accidents 


happen! That’s why your watch 


works should be protected by a strong case, 
Gold alone is soft and bends easily. It’s 


used for show only. 


The JAS. BOSS 


STIFFENED GOLD WATCH CASE 


resists jar and jolt. Keeps out the dust. 


Reduces the expense of repair. 


Adds 


many years to the life of your watch. 
Every JAS. BOSS CASE is guaranteed 
for 25 years by a Keystone Trade-mark 
stamped inside. You must 
look for this trade-mark. 


Consult the jeweler. 
Write us for let. 


THE KEYSTONE 


WATCH CASE COMPANY, 





Philadelphia. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Record of Y. M. C. A. Growth * 


The Y. M. C. A. has become one of the 
most influential religious organizations 
in this country. Its entire growth ex- 
tends over only fifty years. Robert Mc- 
Burney became an officer of the New 
York Y. M. C. A. in 1862. He was then 
twenty-six years old. He continued in 
active service for thirty-six years, becom- 
ing the leading general secretary, and 
steadily extending his influence through 
American and European associations. 
The development of the organization owes 
more to him, probably, than to any other 
one person. Born in Ireland of Scotch- 
Irish stock, with abundant vitality, a 
strong and loving personality, a deep re- 
ligious life and consuming zeal, without 
family ties of his own, he was bound up 
with the association. In writing his life it 
was necessary to keep the Y. M. C. A. 
constantly in mind, and while Dr. Dog- 
gett has not essayed to give its history, 
he has had to familiarize himself with it, 
and his subject is always in its atmos- 
phere. The reader meets the Americans 
prominent in that work, listens to their 
deliberations, sees the development of 
their plans and the results of their work, 
with Secretary McBurney always, though 
never obtrusively, the central figure. 
Thus we have a biography of a winsome 
Christian worker infolded in a history of 
an organization which all interested in the 
progress of the kingdom of God need to 
understand. 


An Ambitious Failure 


Marie Corelli has some qualifications 
for writing a great novel. Other qualifi- 
cations she lacks, and lamentably, since 
she makes novel writing a profession. 
She has strong imagination, skill in ar- 
ranging a plot, an apparent ambition to 
reform mankind and a flowing literary 
style. She lacks good taste, common 
sense, self-restraint and a sense of humor. 
If she had even a little of this last qual- 
ity she would laugh at some situations in 
which she places the personages in her 
stories, at the long sermons she puts into 
their mouths and at the passion she ex- 
hibits in her scorn of society, of the press, 
of her own sex and of men in general. 

In this story,t whose scenes are laid in 
an imaginary European country, Miss 
Corelli attempts to satirize British roy- 
alty, to mirror organized socialism, to ex- 
press her opinion of Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, of the South African war and of 
various other matters connected with 
European politics. At any rate, her read- 
ers who are acquainted with these things 
will infer that these are her aims. -Many 
of the stump speeches she makes and sets 
her characters to making are melodra- 
matic bombast. This novel is unconscion- 
ably long and those who read it for the 
sake of the love story, whose hero is the 
king’s noble son and whose heroine is the 
impossibly perfect Gloria, will still be un- 
able to escape being oppressed by the au- 
thor’s tremendous sense of the impor- 





* Life of Robert R. McBurney, by L. L. Doggett, Ph. D. 
pp. 280. F. M. Barton, Cleveland, O. 

+ Temporal Power, by Marie Corelli. pp.559. Dodd. 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 


tance of her judgment on the moral dis- 
order of the world, and will emerge with 
a feeling of relief from the whirlwind of 
despair in which several of her characters 
commit tragic suicide. 


RELIGION 


Bible Criticism and the Average Man, by 
Howard Agnew Johns on, Ph. D., D. D. pp. 
275. F.H. Revell Co. $1 ‘OO net. 


This volume is the result of an effort to in- 
troduce the average man to the problems of 
Biblical criticism with the intent to confirm 
his belief in the divine origin and character 
of the Bible. Dr. Johnston has read exten- 
sively the writings of modern critics. The 
book is too largely a compilation of quota- 
tions from these authors with Dr. Johnston’s 
opinions about them. He recognizes the sin- 
cerity and honesty of purpose of Christian 
scholars like Driver, Briggs, McGiffert and 
the Smiths, and admits that some of their 
positions are correct, but is astonished at and 
begs leave to differ from others. The average 
man will care little for the author’s feelings 
and impressions, but will sometimes ask in 
vain for the reasons why Dr. Johnston dif- 
fers from other scholars and is astonished at 
them. He admits too much to win the con- 
fidence of the conservative man and too little 
to satisfy the radical. He plants one foot on 
the traditional view of the Bible and the 
other on the general modern critical view, 
and while resting mainly on the former seems 
to be trying to balance himself on some prop 
between them, which, however, is not visible. 
Take, for example, these two statements from 
page 253: “* All Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God.” “ Much in the Bible is not in- 
spired of God.” The average man would be 
more helped by guidance in direct study of 
the Bible than by this mass of undigested 
opinions quoted from many authors with 
whom he is probably unacquainted, and who 
have no opportunity to state to him the 
grounds for their theories. 

Babel and Bible, by Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch 

transiated by Thos. J. McCormack. Open Co Court 

Pub. (o. 50 cents net. 
A lecture delivered before the German em- 
peror, showing the relations between Baby- 
lonian literature and the Bible brought out 
by discoveries through recent excavations. 
The exeellent numerous illustrations give the 
effect of a stereopticon lecture. Dr. Delitzsch 
undertakes to demonstrate that instead of the 
religious ideas of the Hebrews having been 
developed from low forms of nature religion 
long after the time of Moses, the high ideal of 
God in the Mosaic law and even the details 
of the book of Deuteronomy found expres- 
sion in Babylonia ages before the time of 
Moses. Not only the stories of the Creation, 
the Fall and the Fiood are read in the un- 
earthed tablets written centuries before the 
Israelites entered Canaan, but the Jewish Sab- 
bath, the Commandments and the ritual of 
Jewish worship, showing before Abraham a 
highly organized civilization, comparable in 
many respects with our own. 

Prot William C, “ioorehead. oop. ae 

Revell Co. $1.20 n 
A close, careful, saan analysis of the Acts 
and of five Pauline epistles, Romans, Corin- 
thians I. andII., Galatians and Ephesians, with 
interpretation of their contents. It is neither 
a commentary on these books nor a study of 
separate texts, but such a treatment as a 
teacher would give in his classroom. It 
either omits controversial matters or treats 
them positively and briefly. This is a useful 
handbook for a minister and a Bible class 
teacher who would master the argument, 
general meaning and purpose of these books 
of the New Testament. 


FICTION 
World’s People, by Julien Gordon (Mrs. Van 
oan Cruger). pp.352, J. F. Taylor & Co. 
This book introduces us to a very queer world. 
It isa world where every man is after every 
woman, every woman after position, money 


or the satisfaction of the senses, and where 
morality, religion, truth, honor, faith, count as 
old-fashioned and exploded ideas worth no at- 
tention. It is the world as ruled by a cheap 
Satan and God is only useful to point an oc- 
casional ejaculation. 

Fame for a Woman, by Cranstoun Metcalfe. 

pp. 353. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.20 net. 
It is a cheap fame which the heroine of this 
novel desires and achieves. Thehusband and 
wife do not cease to love each other, but their 
relation is marred. Like a choice bit of china 
cracked—the join may scarcely show, but it 
is there, and they can never forget that it is 
there. 


The Fortunes of Oliver Horn, b .Z- . Hopkin- 
so _ pp. 551. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


The time of the Civil War, which, compara- 
tively recent as it is, seems so immeasurably 
far away, is the date of this story. The scene 
is laid partly in Kennedy Square, a quiet 
Virginian neighborhood, and partly in New 
York—the New. York of the sixties, when the 
Cooper Union was an art center, the Academy 
of Design just built, and art and science and 
ideas were throbbing with the new impulse of 
modern life. Oliver Horn himself is a de- 
lightful study, and his relatives and neigh- 
bors, the quaint, home-loving, high-toned, 
courteous, old-fashioned Southern gentry, 
even more so. Mr. Hopkinson Smith is at his 
best in this delightful story. 


A Boy of a Thousand Years Ago, by Harriet 
zs en pp.196. Lee & Shepard. 80cents 


The nian boy who is the hero of this 
pretty tale is no other than King Alfred—of 
the burnt cake legend. The incidents of his 
career, known or guessed, are cleverly woven 
into the story, which will teach children some- 
thing as well as entertain them. 

Studies in Hearts, by Julia peeetole Wright. 

pp. 190. Am. Tract Society. 75c 
These short stories are partly about. the poor 
of Europe, partly about the poor of America, 
but poverty and suffering and human kind- 
ness are of all nations. They are simple and 
touching little tales, full of feeling and well 
told. 

The Vulgures, 44 Henry fawn Merriman, 

pp. 341. Harper & Bros. $1.5 
This writer always secures the attention of 
his readers. He may not be a great novelist, 
but he is a brilliant writer with a penchant for 
the weird and mysterious elements of human 
nature. The mixture of shrewd intrigue and 
sturdy manliness which appears in the chief 
characters of this story is set forth with great 
skill. It is a novel without a hero, or with 
several, but with one heroine who is only an 
outline sketch, yet clear and distinct to the 
imagination. The “vultures,” who are secret 
diplomatic agents—French, English, Ameri- 
can—are inscrutable men who hold sympathy 
and almost affection as well as interest on the 
part of readers. The author has written 
mh wn better. 

For. pe, Lor a by Lilian Bell. pp. 328. L. C. 
This sasaiaalidiie story is written in Miss 
Bell’s usual bright manner. Hope Loring, of 
a wealthy Southern family, truthful and fun- 
loving, adores football and boys, hates gowns 
and teas, and by her temboyish enthusiasm 
wins hearty applause from her brothers and 
their college chums. The love story is only 
an incident. The book is framed in the yel- 
low and black of Princeton and is set to the 
music of Old Nassau. 


JUVENILE 


Gulliver’s Bird Book, by 7 falver. 
assisted by L. J. Bridgman. pp. . C. 
Page & Co. 

The cleverest nonsense-book we have seen 

for a long time. The colored pictures, which 

decorate every page, are as droll as the text 

is witty. If Mr. Bridgman discovers any 

other “literary remains ” of Dr. Gulliver we 

hope he will hasten to make them public. 
Outdoorland, by bao Chambers. pp.106. 
Harper & Bros. $1.50 

Introduced by a big cise tree, two indoor 

children learn the life story of a number of 

birds, butterflies, fish, frogs and other outdoor 
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creatures. Though fanciful in its form the 
book gives a good deal of information, and 
Mr. Birch’s illustrations are as dainty as al- 
ways. 

Mother Holda Stories, by Edith WH. Scott. Il- 

lustrated. pp. 160. E- >. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
A volume of fairy stories of more than usual 
sweetness and beauty. The central figure of 
them all is Mother Holda, the earth mother of 
Scandinavian mythology, who has the care 
of all the children yet unborn and of those 
other children who have lived on earth a little 
while and then gone away. Of her happy 
home living children, who love the birds and 
the trees and the flowers, may get little 
glimpses. 

Our Little Cuban Cousin, by Mary H. Wade. 

pp. 106. L,C. Page & Co. 50 cents. 

A readable story of the time just before and 
during the war of 1898. There is perhaps a 
trifle too much war in proportion to the 
amount of information about ordinary life in 
Cuba. 

Zt Muneter eRe REAN gNogiore™ 
Two boys’ stories which show some lack of 
the special skill of the story-teller, neverthe- 
less they are lively, entertaining and helpful. 
Boys are sure to like them and they are of the 
sort which it is good for boys to read. The 
volume deserves a word of special commenda- 
tion for Sunday school libraries. 

The Little Girl Next Door, by Nina Rhoades. 

pp. 248. Lee & Shepard. 80 cents net. 
Although the plot is a trifle improbable the 
story is delightfully naive and simple, and 
would please any child reader. The heroine 
—a little blind girl—is winning, patient and 
very girlish, and her good fortune seems the 
proper reward for her patience and afiliction. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Phiiiopines, by Theo. Roosevelt and Wil- 
liam H. T: pp. 142, Outlook Co. $1.00 net. 


Two valuable papers reprinted from The Out- 
look—the first a sketch by President Roosevelt 
of Mr. Taft, the first civil governor of the 
Philippines, and the second an article by 
Governor Taft, on Civil Government in the 
Philippines. 

SUSPPLnfatap Pub, Uo. gs.00 nee ee PP 
Whoever has read one of this author’s books 
knows the style of a new one without being 
told. It is made up of fresh and apt illus- 
trative anecdotes strung on a cord of good 
advice. It is a constant source of wonder to 
know how such a mass of anecdotes can be 
gathered and arranged so perfectly. 

Catch Words of Cheer, compiled by Sara A. 


Hubbard. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 80 
cents net. 


Sentences of hope and courage for every day 
inthe year. The compiler has been compre- 
hensive in her research, and the Delphic 
oracles and Jennie June appear in her quota- 
tions as we)l as Browning, Ruskin, Emerson, 
Stevenson and other apostles of good cheer. 
The book would be the better for an index of 
authors. 

Liter Bosto 5 

low. prada LO. Fase a0e, $120.) 
A nearly complete list of authors living in 
and near Boston, with portraits of many of 
the more famous. Miss Winslow writes in 
conversational fashion of the personality of 
these writing folk, of their homes, their clubs 
and the work they have accomplished. She 
shows good taste in what she has omitted as 
well as in what she has told, and the book will 
be of interest to all who care for the literary 
side of Boston life. 


Italian Life in Town and Country, by Luigi 
Z _ pp. 327. G. P. Putnam’s Sous.” $1.20 


This monograph on the condition of modern 
Italy is full of accurate and well-digested 
information, with a restraint and reserve re- 
markable in a young writer. Mr. Villari in 
a succession of short chapters deals with the 
problems of Italian life and character, social 
usages, social divisions, political influences, 
taxation, systems of agriculture and manu- 
facture, the civil service, education, amuse- 
ments, literature, art and music. There are 
dark shades in his picture, but it is comfort- 
ing to observe that on the whole he considers 
that conditions for the people at large are 
altering for the better ; that the poverty is a 


little less galling, the exactions a trifle light- 
ened and that a slowly rising prosperity is 
making itself evident here and there. Italian 
by birth and half English by descent, Mr. 
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Villari is in a position to judge clearly and 
dispassionately, and his opinion is of value. 


Biblical Love Ditties, by Paul Haupt. Open 
Court Pub. Co. pp.11. 5 cents. 





Book 


Miss Sarah Orne Jewett is suffering from 
injuries received while driving. 


Fleming H. Revell Company have estab- 
lished a branch in London and another in 
Edinburgh. 


Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford has just pro- 
duced a new book of children’s verse, called 
The Great Procession. 


The International Monthly is to be issued 
hereafter once a quarter, under the name of 
the International Quarterly. 


Sir A. Conan Doyle orders his American 
publishers to omit his title in printing his 
name on the title-pages of his forthcoming 
books. 

A posthumous collection of stories by Frank 
R. Stockton will appear soon. It is called 
John Gayther’s Garden and the Stories Told 
Therein. 


The John Rylands Library, Manchester, 
Eng., yearly increases at the rate of 5,000 vol- 
umes, and promises soon to become the second 
library in Great Britain. . 


The Beacon is the rather appropriate name 
of the new standard edition of the writings of 
F. Hopkinson Smith, now being published by 
Scribner’s in ten volumes. 


The English demand for Dr. Newman 
Smyth’s last book, Through Science to Faith, 
has been so large that a second edition for the 
English market has been ordered. 


Max Nordau is much impressed by Dixon’s 
novel, The Leopard’s Spots. ‘‘ Have you de- 
liberately undone the work of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe?” he asks the brilliant Baptist radical. 
O, no! Not quite. 


The ever popular Lamplighter is to havea 
new edition in this, its forty-eighth year. 
Considering that it is not historical, instruct- 
ive, or with a purpose, its continuance in pop- 
ular favor is remarkable. ‘ 


A new edition of the Rhymes of Ironquill 
has been issued recently, the sale of which 
may be augmented by the appointment of its 
author, Eugene F. Ware, to the pension com- 
missionship by the President. 


Grown-ups as well as the child lovers of 
Louisa M. Alcott will keep watch in the St. 
Nicholas for two new stories of hers which 
are promised for the coming year. They are 
hitherto unpublished, being written for her 
little niece. 


Memories of a Hundred Years, to appear 
shortly, by Edward Everett Hale, embraces 
the period from John Adams to Theodore 
Roosevelt. Such history from the personal 
standpoint of America’s Grand old Man will 
be worth reading. 


If Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s authorship of 
The Confessions of a Wife is to be credited, 
her Cruise of the Dream, on which she is now 
working, will be her third novel on the rela- 
tions of husband and wife., Its title hardly 
suggests an improvement. 


Miss Carolyn Wells, who is a very clever 
verse maker, denies that a poem somewhat 
irreverent in character recently published by 
the Chicago Post and attributed to her is her 
product. If the Post is joking with her, she 
says she does not like that sort of joke. 


A History of the American People by Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson of Princeton, which 
Harper & Brothers are soon to bring out, is a 
scholarly, comprehensive work in five vol- 
umes, valuable for its original reproductions 
of rare portraits, autographs, maps and manu- 
scripts. 


Chat 


What a captivating title is this for a cook- 
ery-book which Little, Brown & Co. will bring 
out this fall—With a Saucepan Over the Sea. 
We wonder if the Wise Men of Gotham had a 
saucepan when they started on their memor- 
able voyage. This volume is to contain rec- 
ipes for famous dishes from many foreign 
lands. 


Zola’s new novel, Verité, to be published 
serially in a Parisian newspaper soon, will 
depict the struggle between a free thinking 
husband and a loyal Roman Catholic wife 
over the education of a child. His portrayal 
of the Dreyfus case therein will rouse new 
interest in that much discussed subject. 


Prof. R. L. Gardner, who is gradually add- 
ing to his proposed dictionary of monkey lan- 
guage, has returned to London after a second 
jungle existence of two years. From his cage 
in the wilds of Africa he has diseovered new 
traits of the monkeys. He believes they are 
governed by generals, have a social set and 
play games very like those of our children. 


The London Missionary Society will shortly 
publish Bunyan’s classic in the Matabele 
(South Central Africa) language. The artist, 
in order to appeal more directly to the natives, 
has based his illustrations on Matabele life. 
Pilgrim is represented as a native; the City 
of Destruction as a Kaffir Kraal; and Vanity 
Fair as a market place in one of the native 
villages. This new Pilgrim’s Progress will 
form a unique production. 


One of the busiest men in California is 
Charles F. Lummis, editor of Out West, the 
new magazine devoted to the story of Western 
life, scenery and history. Mr. Lummis has 
especially interested himself in the traditions, 
dialects, customs and rights of the Indians, 
having written two books on the subject. He 
is now giving twenty hours of the twenty- 
four to the work and report of the commission 
appointed by President Roosevelt to find a 
place for the Warner Ranch Indians, evicted 
from the home which had been their fathers’ 
from timeimmemorial. His researches among 
the old Spanish missions and the documents 
of the Padres have led to his designing and 
building his home in the old mission style. 
For years he has been completing this at odd 
moments and already it is filled with rare 
books, paintings and curios. 





Recent Additions to the Congrega- 
tional Library 


The Attributes of God. By T. Larkham, very 
rare. [Larkham was an early pastor in Dover, 
N. A.) 

Bible Criticism and the Average Man. By H. A. 
Johnston. 

Contentio Veritatis. By six Oxford tutors. 

Daniel in the Critics’ Den. By R. Anderson. 

Egypt. By E. A. W. Budge. 

A First Century Message. By G. Campbell Mor- 
gan. 

Human Nature and the Social Order. By C. H. 
Cooley. . 

Hebrew Ideals. By J. Strachan. 

The Incarnation of the Lord. By C. A. Briggs. 

The Integrity of Scripture. By J. Smith. 

Missionary Principles and Practice. By R. E. 
Speer. 

Samuel the Prophet. By F. B, Meyer. 

The Separates. By S. L. Blake. 

The Song of Solomon. By A. Harper. (Cam. 
bridge Bible.] 

Theology and the Social Consciousness. By 
H.C. King. 

The Wonderful Teacher. By D. J. Burrell. 

The Words of Jesus. By G. Dolman. 
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A Story of Idealized Experience* 


II. Taking up the Responsibilities of the New Life 


By Rev. A. 


The principles that men must live by 
in order to succeed ought to be learned 
early. They are the most important ele- 
ment in education and the education that 
minimizes them gives a poor equipment 
to the children of a nation. Joshua, on 
the threshold of the new life for the Is- 
raelites, had an inspiring vision of their 
future, learned the source of the strength 
they must have, saw that the condition 
of having it was an unswerving purpose 
to live right, had his mind fixed on the 
guide-book which showed him the way 
of right living, and grasped the assur- 
ance, on these conditions, of the abiding 
and approving presence of God with him, 
whithersoever he went. These were the 
principles the people must live by. They 
furnished our first lesson of an idealized 
experience [Josh. 1: 1-9]. 

Now the new life begins. The story 
shows how its responsibilities may be 
assumed with confidence. It reveals 
these counsels: 

1. Know your work. The promised land 
was in sight of the Israelites. What were 
its defcuses? Who occupied it? How 
did they regard the invaders at their 
gate? Two spies were sent to find an- 
swers to these questions. They did the 
difficult task well, and reported the re- 
sult [Josh. 2: 1-24]. 

A great responsibility rests on the 
youth of today in this land. Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden says: “‘My eyes never 
rest on a company of these young men 
and women, that my heart does not be- 
gin to beat more quickly and my thoughts 
to travel forth into those stirring times 
in which their manhood and womanhood 
will be tested. It is the merest common- 
place to say that the future rests with 
them. Many of these anxious questions 
now looming on our social horizon will 
be answered by them. A great work of 
reconstruction, social, industrial, polit- 
ical, ecclesiastical, has to be done, and 
the forces by which this work is to be 
wrought will be found in the minds, the 
hearts and the lives of these young men 
and women.” 

Wise men don’t rush heedlessly into 
the fields they claim. There is a prom- 
ised land in sight of every youth. Choose 
your work. “Take time to understand it, 
and your fitness for it. Resolve to con- 
quer it. School, college, the period of ap- 
prenticeship to a trade, do not represent 
lost time if you know what you need to 
learn. ‘ 

2. Sanctify yourself. “Ye have not 
passed this way heretofore,” said the new 
leader to his people. You must rely on 
your God te work wonders for you, there- 
fore sanctify yourselves [Josh. 3: 1-5]. 

To win success in the new life is a great 
and difficult task to every one who looks 
at it thoughtfully. The young man or 
woman often shrinks from it. The un- 
trodden way seems hard and long and fear- 
some, even when it appears easy to those 
who look backward on it. Therefore at 
the beginning of every new path make 
yourself holy. A clean life makes the 
spirit brave. You will go forward cheer- 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 12, 
Text, Josh. 3: 9-17. Crossing the Jordan. 
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fully if you feel yourself at home with 
God, who is ready to work wonders for 
you. 

3. Follow the divine law. In advancing 
into the new land the ark of thecovenant 
went first. That little casket, lined and 
overlaid with gold, contained the secret of 
Knowledge and of power. In it were the 
words of Jehovah, the people’s God, re- 
corded on stone tablets. The people were 
directed to show their reverence for it by 
keeping at a distance from it, but always 
following it with their faces toward it 
[vs. 7-11]. 

The words in that ancient casket have 
expanded through centuries of experi- 
ence of those who have followed them 
and through many new revelations of 
God. They arestillexpanding. Toevery 
new life seeking God he gives new knowl- 
edge of himself. Immature souls—such 
as we all are—meet perplexities and diffi- 
culties in our efforts to understand God’s 
will. But the old simple lawis still plain. 
Follow it as your own conscience dictates 
and your own intelligence apprehends it. 
No one goes astray whose face is toward 
the ark of the covenant. 

4, Trust the divine lawgiver. It required 
courage for the people to walk into the 
swollen river with an enemy on the other 
side of it. At every step they faced a 
great peril, but at the command of an 
unseen power the waters were held back 
on their right hand and the waters on the 
left flowed away from them. Those who 
bore the ark stood on dry ground in the 
midst of the river while the host marched 
past [vs. 14-17; 4: 10-18]. 

That picture of the parted waters re- 
peats many a Christian experience. 
There are believers who are facing now 
some impassable barrier to a promised 
land. They move forward because the 
Word of God beckons them on and step 
by step they find the barrier vanish be- 
fore them, leaving a safe and open path. 
What your conscience and conviction tell 
you to do, undertake boldly, praying as 
Cardinal Newman did : 


Lead thou me on: 
Keep thou my feet. I do not ask to see 
The distant scene—one step enough for me. 

5. Remember the lessons of experience. 
In the midst of the march through the 
river bed, with all its excitement, twelve 
chosen men took each a stone to build a 
memorial of that event [3: 12; 4: 1-9, 
19-24]. A cairn was built of them, which 
witnessed to future generations of the 
wonderful deliverance of their fathers at 
the Jordan. It probably gave the name 
to their first encampment, which contin- 
ued long as an important city. Thestory 
wove itself into the national song [Ps. 114 : 
8-5], became an inspiration in battle and 
a convincing reason for faith in God. 

Keep in mind the help of God in the 
critical hours, the turning points of your 
life. The memory of his deliverances will 
give you courage to face new problems 
and duties. One who looks for special 
providences will find them and they will 
be wonderful according as his estimate 
of his Heavenly Father is adequate. I 
have known men, who had never seen 
God in any event of their lives, to whom 
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life seemed commonplace and wearisome, 
except in rare times of excitement. I 
have also known men, who saw God’s 
care over them at every step, to whom 
life was an epic poem. So the history of 
Israel might have been written in so dull 
a fashion that it would have survived no 
more than did that of Babylonia and As- 
syria, great nations whose records are 
being uncovered after many centuries 
because of the light they throw on the 
past of the little nation they crushed 
over and overagain. Your life will seem 
great to you and others according as you 
erect memorial stones of the places where 
God came to you and guided you and 
helped you out of difficulties from which 
you could not have delivered yourself. 

The story of the crossing of the Jordan 
is somewhat confusing, because different 
accounts of it have been brought into 
one narrative apparently without effort 
to adjust them to one another. But the 
purpose for which it was written is plain. 
It has helped a countless multitude over 
crises in life’s journey and its vitality is 
undiminished. 





Education 


Rev. Dr. F. L. Patton, ex-president of 
Princeton University, has consented, at the 
urgent request of the trustees of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, to accept the post of 
president of that institution. 

Dr. George L. Manning, instructor in Cor- 
nell University, is the new head of the depart- 
ment of physics in Robert College, Constanti- 
nople. Dr. Manning is a graduate of “the 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
N. J.,a Po. D. of Berlin, Germany, and has 
made important investigations in heat. 


Bradford (Mass.) Academy begins its one 
hundredth year with an entering class of over 
one hundred young women. This turn in the 
fortunes of this institution is deserved testi- 
mony to the beauty of its situation and its ex- 
cellent equipment. Several new teachers are 
employed, the accommodations of the school 
are insufficient for its needs and there is a 
long waiting list. 

Iowa College, Grinnell, opens its first year 
under President Bradley with an attendance 
of 303, the largest in the history of the institu- 
tion. The total of all the students on the 
ground, including those studying in the acad- 
emy and the School of Music, reaches 450. The 
need of more buildings and a larger endow- 
ment is becoming more pressing every day. 
The friends of the college are determined to 
face this problem and see that these increas- 
ing wants are supplied. 

Whitman College expects to register during 
the present year at least 300 students, the 
largest number in its history. The dormitory 
for young women, built this summer, bas been 
furnished through the generosity of Mrs. L. 
J. Reynolds, of Walla Walla, for whom the 
building is named. The former dormitory is 
to be called Prentiss Hall, in honor of Mrs. 
Narcissa Prentiss Whitman. Two new teach- 
ers have teen secured, Prof. Archer W. Hen- 
rich, a graduate of Toronto University, as 
principal of the academy, and Miss E. P. 
Cobb, a graduate of Vassar, as dean of the 
women. Two assistants have been engaged 
for the conservatory of music. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Oct. 5-11. The Hard Life. Jer. 2: 
1-19; Isa. 3: 1-11; Gal. 6: 1-18; Ps. 10: 1-18. 
How is sin punished? Does the sinner get the 

best of this world? Is there any substitute for 

God’s peace? 

{For prayer meeting editorial see page 465.] 
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Maine Congregationalists like to go to con- 
ference. Thecommittee for this seventy-sixth 
gathering, by scheduling strong features for 
the opening session, secured their prompt at- 
tendance; and picturesque Bath, with its bor- 
der of blue Kennebec, its climbing streets, 
inviting churches, hospitable homes and home- 
like hotels, made them loth to depart. Its 
approaches through glowing forest or over 
shining waterway, together with three golden 
September days, made a brilliant set ing. 

The opening addresses were bright and 
practical. The conference sermon, by Rev. 
Percival F. Marston of Lewiston, a welcome 
accession from New Hampsbire since the last 
meeting, struck a serious and spiritual keynote. 
It was a logical, yet impassioned plea against 
satisfaction with the mere good things of 
life or with anything less than the highest 
and best. It also emphasized the co-operative 
nature of Christian work, showing how the 
service of one supplements that of another— 
the seer and the interpreter, for example. 

The report of the corresponding secretary, 
Rev. E. M. Cousins, dealt mainly with statis- 
tics of the Maine churches and the issues 
raised in connection therewith. It showed a 
continuation of the falling off of the past four 
years, but Secretary Harbutt pointed out that 
returns received since reports were sent in to 
the Year-Book show a marked gain, largely as 
a result of the forward movement. This 
movement for a concerted effort among Maine 
pastors to help their fellow ministers and 
churches to a forward movement of uplifting 
and evangelization was strongly indorsed 
and a committee was appointed to continue 
the work for another year. In the absence of 
Rev. J. S. Penman, the work was presented 
by Secretary Harbutt, Rev. D. L. Yale and 
Rev. Norman McKinnon. Mr. Yale consid- 
ered the main object of the meetings not so 
much to gain accessions as to fit the church 
for its place in the kingdom and community. 
Its chief value was that it opened the way 
for the pastor to approach, personally and 
individually, many prepared mind’. Mr. 
McKinnon reported that other states are 
adopting the movement, and that it bids fair 
to become a powerful factor in the progress of 
our denomination. In the discussion that fol- 
lowed the presentation of the work a vigorous 
protest by Rev. W. E. Brooks against the idea 
that the old-fashioned revival has gone by 
called forth hearty approbation. The answer 
of Rev. J. R. Danforth to the question, 
“Should fellowship be more strongly empha- 
sized?” wasexceptionally bright and sensible. 
Conferences and councils provide fellowship 
for ministers more than fur churches. We 
need something to bring worshipers in one 
house in contact with those who meet in an- 
other building, including even non-members. 
The permanent element in the church is the 
pew, not the pulpit. 

Rey. C. A. Moore of Rock'and gave a plain 
Straight-from-the-shoulder exposition of De- 
fects in the Sunday School and Their Reme- 
dies. He would leave each teacher free to 
choose the grade and course of lesson helps 
for his class; would have the Junior work 
under the auspices of the Sunday school and 
in charge of the pastor. He should not teach, 
however, but should be free to go about the 
school, consulting with officers and teachers 
and acquainting himself with the pupils. 

Rev. H. L. Griffin of Bangor advocated more 
general use of the Lenten season, transfer- 
ring the Week of Prayer to that time and pro- 
viding systematic instruction in Christian 
doctrines and duties and in our faith and 
polity; also, meetings to promote fellowship 
of members with one another and with Christ. 

The crowning address of the first day was 
that of Dr. F. A. Noble, recently of Chicago 
but now of Phillips, Me., Kis former home. 
Ripe, spiritual, stimulating, it was both con- 
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servative and up to date in that it emphasized 
the essentials that abide. He claimed that 
the gospel for today must be able to over- 
come selfishness, doubt and alienation from 
God and to make men pure, help them to meet 
the responsibilities of home and citizenship, 
create a sense of brotherhood, set before 
them the highest standards and motives and 
bring them into close fellowship with God. 
Three of the ablest speakers on the program, 
Drs. Noble and Smith Baker, with Rev. P. F. 
Marston, are returned suns of Maine. 

The Maine Missionary Society had a full 
session to itself and the three women’s mis- 
sionary societies another. The special fea- 
tures of the former were Secretary Harbutt’s 
full, clear and finely written report of a 
splendid year’s work and addresses by four 
missionary workers. Three new churches 
have been organized, four revived and three 
brought to self-support ; while at seven points 
houses of worship are either contemplatei 
or in process of erection. Seal Harbor has 
competed and just dedicated a $6,000 struc- 
ture. Treasurer Hubbard brought the cheer- 
ing news that payment of a long standing 
debt had been completed and that the society 
begins the new year free of financial encum- 
brance. 

Mr. I. W. Stuart, who has done excep- 
tionally valuable work at Topsfield, Waite 
and Talmage, made an earnest and spiritual 
address ; Rev. Josiah Poeton, who, as mission- 
ary under the Sunday School Society, has had 
charge of three preaching points and fourteen 
Sunday schools, twelve of which he has or- 
ganized, talked brightly and practically of 
his field; and Rev. H. W. Conley and Gen- 
eral Missionaries Parker and Whittier re- 
ported other phases of this most vital work. 
Professor Hulbert, who follows the late Pro- 
fessor Paine at Bangor Seminary, was intro- 
duced and spoke effectively. 

At the women’s meeting, Mrs. H. T. Fenn, 
president of the W. B. M., reported that 
the society had adopted Miss Bertha Reed 
of Montclair, N. J., who goes to China to 
take the place of the lamented Miss Annie 
Gould. Home Missions were represented by 
Miss Flagg, who has been with Miss Coch- 
rane at Stow and Chatham, and by Miss 
Stebbins, a student of Hartford Seminary, 
who has done exceptionally fine work at 
Upton. The Society of Woman’s Aid to the 
A. M. A., just incorporated, had for speakers 
Professor Foster of the academy at McIntosh, 
Ga., and Mrs. I. V. Woodbury, who organized 
the society and represented the A. M. A. 
for the.fifteenth time before this conference, 
and hence might be pardoned for paucity of 
material. On the contrary, her masterly 
address gave some support to the remarkable 
claim that the society has for its constituency 
one-seventh of the population of our country, 


“and those among the most degraded, and 


therefore does more than any other toward 
making the nation self-governed. 

It was somewhat unusual to appoint a 
layman as moderator, but Mr. J. E. Warren 
of Cumberland Mills performed the daties 
with dignity and efficiency, and also pre- 
sented the work of the Church Building 
Society. President Hyde made a brief but 
effective report of the work of the Inter- 
denominational Comity Commission. It aims 
to limit the number of churches to about one 
to each 500 people, and to insist that all 
negotiations in regard to them be conducted 
in a spirit of Christian courtesy. Only three 
cases were presented to it last year. Dr. 
Hyde thinks its work is now largely prevent- 
ive, the simple fact of its existence tending 
to discourage over-organization. Other states 
have copied the idea and there is a national 
organization, with headquarters in New 
York. 

One of the most delightful features of the 


conference was Sec. J. L. Barton’s stereop- 
ticon lecture on India. His realistic pic- 
tures of its people, places, conditions and 
activities made visible the workings of Chris- 
tianity’s unseen forces. 

Three spiritual topics were considered at 
the closing session. Rev. B. B. Merrill’s val- 
iant answer to the question, What shall take 
the place of the old-time revival? certainly in- 
spired his listeners to work for a new-time 
revival. Rev. E. P. Wilson showed how im- 
portant factors in the art of soul winning are 
winsome ministers and churches. Dr. Smith 
Baker eloquently portrayed the progress of 
the kingdom of God when all Christians de- 
velop their talents to the fullest possible ex- 
tent and use them in the power of the Spirit. 

The Maine Charitable Society made pro- 
vision for enlarging its membership by admit- 
ting laymen, and for increasing its gifts. 

The conference cordially indorsed the Word 
and Work as the official organ of many 
churches, and, with the Maine Missionary 
Society, voted to stand behind it financially. 

One of the pleasantest features of the meet- 
ing was a delightful sail up the Kennebec 
through the courtesy of Mr. J. B. Drake, a 
member of Winter Street Church. It afforded 
a fine view of Bath with its famous yards and 
iron works, where giant ships of wood and 
iron are seen in various stages of construc- 
tion. 

The next meeting is to be held at Farming- 
ton. Rev. O. W. Folsom, entertaining pastor 
this year, will be moderator. I. BE. K. 


Pine Needles from the Maine 
Conference. 


Make the Bible less a text-book and more the 
Book of Life.—Rev. Charles A, Moore. 

The personality behind a sermon has more to do 
with its effect than scholarship, logic or soundness 
in the faith.—Rev. E. P. Wilson. 

Let living men carry the live work of our churches 
and not leave it to be supported by the legacies of 
pious women who die in the Lord.—Treasurer 
Hubbard. 

Don’t take the lesson helps too seriously. Let 
them be your servants, not your masters. They 
are neither inspired nor infallible as to history, sci- 
ence or the Higher Criticism.—Rev. C. A. Moore. 

When the minister comes to the pulpit from being 
closeted with God, the pulpit is the mightiest place 
in all the world for moving human souls; aud when 
the people come from their closets in the spirit of 
prayer, then the Church will grow.—Rev. F. A. 
Noble, D. D. 

There is a great demand today for men who know 
life at first hand; for those who can come from the 
closet tothe market place and “ do signs in the sight 
of all the people.” Above all, there is a demand f 
those vho can hold up in their own lives the sign 
the cross.—Rev. Percival F. Marston. 

Let three-fourths of our members be as true tot 
prayer-meeting as one-tenth are, and in two months 
we shall have a revival; in a year, additions wil 
join at every communion; and in two years, mis- 
sionary churches will become self-supporting.—Rev. 
Smith Baker, D. D. 

To adapt a saying of Emerson’s, Religion has 
three children, the knower, the sayer and the doer. 
Has any one ever lived who was a knower, a sayer 
and a doer, in the best and highest way? Only One; 
but he is your Master, and he says, “ Follow me.”— 
Rev. F P. Marston. 

The world is full of book-hunger and music-hun- 
ger and art-hunger. What are these things but 
wood, hay and stubble apart from God-hunger? 
How can a man understand the real meaning of 
the good things of the world who does not know 
in a personal way the Giver.—J/r. Marston. 

What shall take the place of the old time revivals? 
Revivals are not out of date any more than the 
Holy Spirit is out of date, but they have changed 
their forms and become more rational in methods. 
The emphasis should be upon the use of approved 
means with higher consecration and more definite 
aim.—Rev. B. B. Merrill. 
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In and Around Boston 


Industrial Problems Discussed in Faneuil Hall 


The Twentieth Century Club has arranged 
for an admirable course of evening lectures in 
historic Faneuil Hall on evenings in October, 
November, December and January, in which 
the general industrial problem of the United 
States will be discussed. Prof. H. C. Adams 
of the University of Michigan will describe 
The Historical Background ; Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright will discuss the Wage Question; Mr. 
Herman Justi, commissioner of the Illinois 
Coal Operators Association, Chicago, will de- 
fend The Organization of Capital and Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, will defend The Organi- 
zation of Labor. The Effectiveness and Dan- 
gers of Strikes will be shown by Mr. Edgar 
Clark, head of the order of railway conduct- 
ors, and President Baldwin of the Long Is- 
land railroad will deal with the important 
theme of Arbitration, while the Rights and 
Duties of the Public in Labor Struggles will 
be set forth by Archbishop Keane of Dubuque, 
the eminent Roman Catholic prelate. The 
course will cost $2 and tickets are for sale at 
the rooms of the club, 2 Ashburton Place, and 
at the Old Corner Bookstore. 


The Mechanics Fair 

After an interval of four years the Mechan- 
ies Fair is again in full swing in the big build- 
ing of the association on Huntington Avenue, 
and one may wander through its vast stretches 
for hours and see something interesting and 
instructive at almost every turn. New Eng- 
land industries and enterprise are admirably 
illustrated, and the rapid strides of recent in- 
vention are especially well set forth in such 
exhibits as the automobiles, the portable 
frame house and the newest electrical appli- 
ances. 





Some years ago an Englishman remarked to 
us that one difference between the United 
States and England was that in his country 
locomotives were not permitted to run wild in 
the streets. Since then grade crossings of 
railroads have been largely abolished, but 
automobiles run wild in the streets faster than 
locomotives used to, and with far greater peril 
to travelers. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 6. 
Resolutions on the coal situation will be presented by 
a committee of three, and discussed by a few well-in- 
formed speakers. 


+ ‘eecodeel 8S. 8S. CONVENTION, Springfield, Oct. 





SUFFOLK NORTH CONFERENCE, First Ch., Everett, 
ass., Oct. 8. 
WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISsIONS, New Hampshire 
Branch, Oct. 8. 
BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW Convention, Boston, 
Oct. 9-12. 


AMERICAN BOARD, Oberlin, Oct. 14-17. ‘ 
aL New ENGLAND C. E. CONVENTION, Boston, Oct. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, New London, 
Oct. 21-23. . 


MAINE S. 8S. CONVENTION, Farmington, Oct. 22-24. 
Womans BOARD OF THE INTERIOR, Chicago, Oct. 


Woman's HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Boston, 


WomMAn’s BOARD OF Missions, Annual, Washington, 
Nov. 5, 6. 


STATE CONVENTIONS, 1902 


Oregon, alem, oct. — 
California, Petaluma, Oct. 7 
Wisconsin, La (‘rosse, Oct. 7 
South Carolina, * Charleston, Oct. 9-12 
Southern California, Ventura, Oct. 14 
> Ogden, Oct. 15-17 
Nebraska, Weeping Water, Oct. 20-23 
Colorado, Pueblo, Oct. 21 
Washington, Spokane, Oct. 28-30 
Alabama, Nov. 12 
eorgia, Savannah, Nov. 13-16 
Connecticut, New Britain Nov. 18-19 


Additions or corrections should be sent promptly. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








BAIRD—PATTON—In Pueblo, Col., Sept. 18, by Rev. 
R. W. Gammon, Rev. Corry 8S. Baird, paster of Olivet 
Ch., Kansas City, Mo., and Jessie Patton. 

BUTCHER—McDONALD-—In Concord, Mass., Sept. 24, 
by Rev. Wm. J. Batt, Ambery M. Butcher and Flora 

cDonald, all of Concord, 





LYON—GOULD-—In Cambridge, Mass., Sept.!17, by Rev. 
N. F. Tilden of Fiskdale, Mass., Rev. Clarence C. Lyon, 
patios at Canterbury, Ct., and Alice E.;Gould of Cam- 
bridge. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 











HUSSEY—In Reading, Mass., Sept. 6, Thomas Wright 
Hale Hussey, aged 66 yrs. He was a graduate of 
Bowdoin College and taught in the high schools at 
Wellesley and Methuen, Mass., and at Nashua, N. H., 
also at Franklin Academy in Dover, N. H. 


TYLER—In Auburndale, Mass., Sept. 24, Delia M., wife 
of Francis M. Tyler and daughter of the late’ Rev. 
Elias Wells of Sandwich. 


FREDERIC C. GULICK 


Mr. Frederic C. Gulick, son of Rev. William H. and Mrs. 
Alice Gordon Gulick of the Spanish Mission of the Amer- 
ican Board, died at Boston, Sept. 26, at the residence 
of Miss Caroline Borden. Young’ Mr. Gulick was born 
in San Sebastian, Spain, Jan. 7, 1876. While fitting for 
college he resided at Auburndale in the home of his 
grandfather, James M. Gordon, Esq., former treasurer 
of the American Board, and united with the church of 
that place. He graduated from Harvard College in 
1900, faking myo rank in his studies. He was a great 
reader and his literary pursuits were remarkably diver- 
sified for one whose special department was music, in 
which he showed rare genius. For years he has been 
under the instruction of Prof. Carl Baermann, who placed 
the menos estimate upon him as a musician. He has 
recently returned from a year’s study in Munich. Of 
attractive manners and remarkably —— qualities, 
he had endeared himself greatly to a host of friends, in 
whose homes he was always welcomed. His death was 
caused by accidental asphyxiation, and though it came 
without bogs J it was not without preparation. The 
last evening of his life, after happy converse with 
friends, he was roading that profound volume of Princi- 
val Fairbairn of Oxford on the Place of Christ in Modern 

heology, and among the passages which he was found 
to have specially marked was this sentence, “Jesus 
Christ is a name that represents the most wonderful 
story and the profoundes' ae on the field of his- 
tory—the one because the other.” 

Just cone for his life work, to which he was lookin 
forward with — anticipations, his pure soul passe 
from earth. The many friends of Mr. and Mrs. Gulick 
of the International Institute ia Spain will sympathize 
most tenderly with them in this sore affliction. 

E. E. 8. 











Black Beauty 


SHOES 


FOR WOMEN. 


A connoisseur on Shoes going through 
our department the other day remarked 
that it was the Best Shoe for the price 
that he had ever seen—a regular $5.00 
Shoe, embodying durability, style and 
comfort. 


Boots Oxfords 


3.00 2.50 
Gilchrist Co. 


Washington and Winter Streets, Boston. 
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An Ancient Foe 


To health and happiness is Scrofula— 
as ugly as ever since time immemorial. 

It causes bunches in the neck, dis- 
figures the skin, inflames the mucous 
membrane, wastes the muscles, weakens 
the bones, reduces the power of resist- 
ance to disease and the capacity for re- 
cevery, and develops into consumption. 


‘*A bunch appeared on the left side of my 
neck. It caused great pain, was lanced, and 
became a running sore. I went into a general 
decline. I was persuaded to try Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, and when I had taken six bottles my 
neck was healed and I have never had any 
trouble of the kind since.’ Mrs. K. T. 
SNYDER, Troy, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Will rid you of Scrofula, radically and 
permanently, as they have rid thousands. 





The Message of the College 
to the Church 


Addresses in the Old South Church, 
Boston, by 
Pres. Arthur T. Hadley of Yale 
Prof. F. G. Peabody of Harvard 
Pres. George Harris of Amherst 
Pres. Franklin Carter of Williams 
Pres. W. J. Tucker of Dartmouth 
Pres. W. D. Hyde of Bowdoin 


This book is one of the “‘ meaty” kind 
that ministers and thoughtful laymen 
like to read. The daily papers had much 
to say about these addresses at the time, 
but this is the only form in which they 
appear in full and revised by the authors. 


75 cents postpaid 
Boston The Pilgrim Press cuicaco 





COLLEGE DESK 





No student can afford to turn too sharp 
a corner in buying a desk. A cheap desk is 


an abomination. 


Here is an Oak Desk which sells every- 


where for $11, but we shall have calls 


several hundred in the next six weeks, and 
by making up this large quantity at one time 
we have reduced the cost so that we can 


offer this Desk at $8. 


We guarantee the construction; it is a 
Desk that will last a quarter of a century. 
There is a large center drawer and a bank 
of drawers with a wide slide above. Each 


for 








drawer has a separate lock. The drawers are dust proof and run noiselessly. 
64 pp. Catalogue of Students’ Furnishings Sent on Request 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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The Minnesota Association 


Northern Minnesota greeted the delegates 
at Fergus Falls, Sept. 17, with sparkling skies. 
The welcome extended by Rev. J. W. Todd 
and his people foretokened a heartiness of 
hospitality which made the stay among these 
lakes and wooded hills a time of delight. 
Though 200 miles from the Twin Cities, the 
attendance was satisfactory. 

Last year the missionary activities were 
held in abeyance and anniversary and in- 
spirational features were put to the front. 
‘This year it was determined to give the mis- 
sionary societies and the varied machinery 
of our churches opportunity for full recogni- 
tion. We had a fine setting forth of our 
‘duties to this annual gathering by the state 
secretary, Rev. S. J. Rogers; our responsibil- 
ity for aged ministers, by Rev. S. V.S. Fisher; 
the urgency of more considerate and gen- 
erous beneficence, by Rev. W. C. A. Wallar; 
progress in temperance legislation, by Supt. 
R. H. Battey; desirability of the graded sys- 
tem of Sunday school lessons, by Rev. Henry 
Holmes ; suggestions for advance movements 
in Endeavor work, by Rev. C. H. Curtis and 
Pres. W. H. Medlar; the desirability of pre- 
serving historical material relating to Congre- 
gationalism in Minnesota and the publishing 
of a history eventually, by Rev. J. F. Taintor ; 
the need of Chicago Seminary by the visitor» 
Rev. J. S. Rood. 

Instead of the usual report and survey of 
the missionary field in the state, Superintend- 
ent Merrill gave a study of effort in the 
Northern Pacific Conference, which revealed 
the loss and difficulty often encountered. 
Superintendent Herrick, representing the Sun- 
day School Society, reported special efforts in 
rear-guard work among weaker churches and 
the preliminary organization of churches on 
two fields of a self-supporting character. Six 
workers have given the whole or a part of 
their time. 

The work of the missionary societies was 
given unusual prominence. The W.H. M.S., 
Miss Catherine Nichols, president, and the 
W. B. M. I., Miss Margaret J. Evans, presi- 
dent, had each a half session. The service of 
these earnest women shows rare wisdom and 
efficiency. Rev. Marion Darling of Detroit 
let us look through a woman’s eyes at the 
home missionary problem, and Secretary 
Woodbury of the A. M. A, whom we count of 
us by reason of his former pastorate in the 
state, followed with a plea for the down- 
trodden. Secretary Hood, a former pastor on 








WANDERERS 


Travel Thousands of Miles and Find 
It at Home. 


We go about from one place to another in 
search of something we desire, without suc- 
cess, and finally find it right at home awaiting 
us. A mining engineer out in Mansfield, Mo., 
tells of his experience with coffee. 

He says: “‘ Up to the ced 1898 I had always 
been accustomed to drinking coffee with my 
breakfast each morning. In the summer of 
that year I develo a severe case of nervous 
prostration and I took several courses of treat- 
ment for it in Toronto, Buffalo and New York 
city without obtaining any permanent benefit. 

One of the most trying manifestations of 
the malady was a condition of nervous excite- 
ment in which I found myself every day dur- 
ing the forenoon. It never occurred to me to 
attribute this to coffee until I read an adver- 
tisement of yours last Fall describing a case 
similar to my own which had received benefit 
from the use of Postum Cereal Food Coffee. 
I at once Changed my breakfast beverage from 
Java and Mocha to Postum and the effect was 
nothing short of marvelous. After using it 
less than a week I was free from morning at- 
tacks and in six months all my nervous symp- 
toms had disappear 

I have demonstrated the fact that by follow- 
ing your directions in making Postum Food 

offee any one can obtain as rich a cup of coffee 
rom Postum as from any of the imported 
rands, and may rest assured that they will 
escape the i ous effects of coffee and ex- 
—— much benefit from the use of Pos- 





Ni 
Creck, “ie? given by Postum Co., Battle 
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this field, gave a happy mixture of reminis- 
cence, facts as to the fatal result of neglect or 
postponement of church erection and appeal 
for this essential work. The stereopticon 
story of recent martyrdoms in China and an 
eloquent statement of the new opportunity in 
that ancient empire were brought by Dr. Hitck- 
cock of the A. B. C. F. M. Dr. Boynton of 
the Sunday School Society, en route for the 
Dakotas and Montana, spoke briefly. Dr. 
Clifton of the Education Society made a strong 
plea for a cause which seems to be gaining 
the ear of the denomination as never before. 
With this five-fold view of the work of 
Christ’s kingdom should be linked the deep 
impression made by the reiterated statement 
of the needs of Northern Minnesota. Locally, 
this was the missionary feature of the occa- 
sion. The association requests of the C. H. 
M. S. by resolution an assistant superintend- 
ent for this part of the state. 

The addresses of the meeting were on the 
general theme, Our Work. The sermon, by 
Rev. H. P. Fisher of Crookston, gave in choice 
diction the spiritual basis for our work. Rev. 
W. A. Warren of Lake City urged the neces- 
sity of personal holiness to insure fitness for 
service. Rev. R. P. Herrick contrasted ma- 
terialism and faith as bases for successful ef- 
fort. Ina paper sparkling with wit Rev. W. 
J. Gray showed the church to be the true 
source of culture, adopting the ignorant but 
not leaving them in ignorance. Rev. C. E. 
Burton spoke so earnestly on work for the 
young that the audience could hardly control 
its desire to discuss it. Rev. J. H. Albert 
dealt ably with the problem of denominational 
growth. 

We were fortunate in the presence of Presi- 
dents George of Chicago and Bradley of Grin- 
nell. The latter read a paper at the conclud- 
ing session. President George’s address on 
Preparation for Our Work will find its way 
into the thinking and efforts of Minnesoia 
Congregationalism for years to come and 
proved his peculiar fitness to lead one of our 
largest theological seminaries. 

The meeting was eminent in its religious 
power. Rev. Alexander Milne of Duluth mod- 
erated with tact and firmness, Mr. George E. 
Perley assisting him. The excellent program 
was prepared by Rev. Messrs, Sumner and 
Gould and Mr. W. F. Decker. It was excep- 
tionally tasteful in form and was embellished 
with fine portraits of the speakers. 

The next meeting is scheduled for St. Paul 
with Dr. S. G. Smith as moderator and Rev. 
Henry Holmes as preacher. R. P. H. 





Striving to Reach the Center of 
the Man 


It was often difficult for an admirer to de- 
termine whether the late Bishop Foss West- 
cott, bishop of Durham, was greater as a New 
Testament interpreter or as a pastor espe- 
cially solicitoua for the material well-being 
and spiritual good of the miners resident in 
his diocese. His successor, Bishop Moule, 
has issued a letter to the residents of his 
see, in which he makes it clear that he will 
not fail to imitate his predecessor in care for 
the laboring men of his diocese. He puts the 
matter sensibly : 


My first work as a Christian man and a 
minister of the gospel is to preach, when- 
ever I can, our Lord Jesus Christ as the 
Divine Saviour and eternal life of man, 
the Lord of our spiritual and immortal 
being. I have to remember that no out- 
ward improvement of society can ever be 
a substitute for the conversion of our 
hearts and the power of God in our lives. 
But when that is said, I remember also 
that it is his will that we should all love, 
honor and care for our brethren to our 
very best in the life that now is. For 
Christ has redeemed our whole life and 
our whole being, here as well as hereafter, 
to be his own. 
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THE 


/PRUDENTIAL 


THE 


STRENGTH OF 
CGIGRALTAR 





You Say: 


“! can take care of my 
| own interests as long as | 
live.” True, perhaps; but 
| Life Insurance protects your | 


interests afterwards. 
| 


The 
‘Prudential 


| Insurance Co. of America| 
| 








Wetee for Home Office: | 
nformation to | 
Dept. 59, Newark, N. J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


| 


= ‘TO THE 


‘LOAN THRIFTY 


residents of Salt Lake City and valley are 
renumerative and safe. They borrow to 
build homes, bring new land under 
cultivation, invest in live stock, etc. 
Fourteen years of success in supply- 
ing conservative capitalists with high 
grade first mortgage securities warrants 
us in soliciting correspondence from 
parties having money which they desire 
toinvest in real estate securities of un- 
questioned safety. The charges for our 
services are moderate. References given, 
All Correspondence Promptly Answered. 


F. E. McCURRIN & CO., 
Investment Bankers Sait Lake Ci tys | Utah, 


h% FARM MORTGAGES 











on Iowa and Missouri Real Estate. 
Full discription on application. If 
interested write B.H.Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. 
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REVELL’S NEW FICTION 


SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST OF FALL BOOKS 





A True Story of Indian Life 


Two Wilderness Voyagers 


By FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
The auther of “ The Mississippi Bubble” says: 


book ‘Two Wilderness Voyagers.’ He gives us 


manikins. He gives us nature, but he does it naturally. He gives us the West, but he does it 
without pose. Moreover, he gives us a story,a white story done in red. I-have been waiting for 
Western men to begin to do big, new Western books.”—EmErRson Hoven. 


“Mr. Calkins has done something new in his 
Indians, but they are not merely buckskinned 





‘Aunt Abby’s Neighbors 


By Author of ‘‘ Fishin’ Jimmy ’’ 


By ANNIE TRUMBULL Stosson. Fully illus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

“Mrs. Slosson’s Aunt Abby is a sweet, nobly 
generous New England woman, who loves her 
neighbor, and can talk about religion and life 
without narrowness and without cant ; moreover, 
she has a little twinkle of dry humor even when 
she feels deeply.”— The Outlook. 





A College Girl’s Story 


Janet Ward of DAUGHTER . 


By MarGARET E, SANGSTER. 12me, Cloth, 
with Frontis., $1.50. 

“Mrs. Sangster is now so well known that 
her books need no advertisement. ‘Janet Ward’ 
is the story of a girl’s life, of the sort she under- 
stands so well. It is simple, natural, full of 
sweet experiences.”—Commercial Advertiser. 





A Vivid Mormon Story of the Occupation of the Great Salt Lake Basin 


By Order of the Prophet 


By ALFRED H. HENRY. 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50 
“He writes with conviction and with a commendable reserve power. There is nothing larid 
or sensational or overdrawn about his picture—it is simply tragic, pitiful, heart rending—a page 
torn from the story of a ruined life. None of the previous attempts is worthy of being placed in 
the same class with this really strong story.”—Commercial Advertiser. 





By Author of “ How They Kept the Faith ’’ 


Fools’ Gold of Vaile 


OF VALUES 
A Novel by ANNIE RAYMOND STILLMAN 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


A romance of a wer in which plot 
and action yield a fe tribute to the strong 
a ene of the book. This is a story of conflict 

tween duty and supposed self-interest, and 
constantly the values of selfishness and selfness 
are aEee- -ed. It teems with incident. Mrs. Still- 
man has shown genuine ability and true art. 





By Author of ** A Lily of France ’’ 


The Little Green God 


A Satireon American Hinduism. By CAROLINE 
ATWATER MASON. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


“There is a — of bi Bes of in ‘The Little 
Green G:d.’ tten = exceedingly 
tart little book. She nes book ought to make a 
stir. It is cleverly done and there is a great 
big reason just sig such a book as this should 
be written.” —.Los Angeles Express. 





NON-PARTISAN 


A Tale of the Anthrax Valley. By WILLIAM 


“It is a series of dramatic human scenes, sometimes with thrilling incidents, sometimes of 


tragic intensity, sometimes touched with humor. 
interest in the ‘black diamond’ men, its characters are typica), and the brisk action of the story 


holds the attention firmly.”—The Outlook. 


The Coal-Miner’s Story 


Those Black-Diamond Men 


TWELFTH THOUSAND 


F. Gispsons. 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50 


The volume is written from plain, heartfelt 





A Tale of Two Continents 


A Chinese Quaker 


By Nevutr Biessinc EysterR. 12mo, Cloth, 
Il)ustrated, $1.50. 

The title of this book is the poet philan- 
thropist Whittier’s own phrase and itself fore- 
casts a most romantic story—a record literally 
unique. The narrative abounds in dramatic 
~~ and action. Its revelations, especially 
in the matter of the secret society of the High 
binders, are appalling. 





By Author of ‘‘ Araminta and Arabella Stories ’’ 


The Queen of Little : 


Barrymore Street 
By GERTRUDE SMITH. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents net. 


A bright, wholesome or neo ge How 
ars had so many friends; they formed 

‘“‘Hexagon Club”; how in lice was crowned 
xpeoe of Little Barrymore Street, and what her 
generous uncle did, make a lively story with a 
number of fine surprises. 





FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO: 63 Washington St. 


NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. 


TORONTO: 27 Richmond St., W 














A BOOK OF NEW SONGS—JUST OUT! 


Young People’s 


For Sunday-Schools, Prayer and Evangelistic Mectings. 
Never before has such a large and exceptionally fine and appropriate collection for Young 


htainah! 





People’s Meetings been in one vol 


a 


Songs of Praise 


ses pages. Nearly 100 new pieces, the most 
a leal favorites. Price, round or shaped 





useful gospel hymns and sacred song*, many st 


notes, full cloth bound, $25.00 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. Edition containing special 
supplement for C. E. Societies, same price. Returnable copies mailed Pasters, Superintendents, 


Presidents, etc., for examination. THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
Por Sale by Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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Boston Ministers and the 
Strike 


The main address at the Boston Mon- 
day meeting was given by Dr. B. F. True- 
blood, secretary of the American Peace 
Association. Dr. Trueblocd confidently 
prophesied that the time was near at 
hand when civil], international or social 
war would be impossible. 

After the address the committee ap- 
pointed to draw up resolutions concern- 
ing the coal strike reported that, consid- 
ering the importance of the matter in 
view of recent developments, it felt un- 
willing to offer its resolutions before 
next Monday. It was moved that the 
resolutions be called up then, and that 
the strike should be the subject of the 
meeting. This motion was carried and a 
committee on resolutions was appointed, 
consisting of Rev. Messrs. C. E. Harring- 
ton, Daniel Evans and William T. Mc- 
Elveen. Dr. Reuen Thomas and Rev. A. 
F. Pierce, Brockton, spoke in favor of 
some immediate action. It seemed to be 
the general sentiment that some practical 
measure must be taken at once, and Rev. 
F. S. Hunnewell of Reading voiced the 
popular feeling when he said, “ We must 
have coal,” and submitted the following 
resolutions : 

In the name of humanity we Congre- 
gational ministers of Boston and vicinity 
protest against the continuance of the 
coal strike; we call for the prompt min- 
ing and shipping of coal and demand that 
the questions in dispute be submitted to 
arbitration. 

These resolutions were passed with 
great applause. 

Other speakers were Rev. Lysander 
Dickerman, who spoke in behalf of the 
non union men, and Rev. Dr. J. G. Tay- 
lor, who upheld the miners. 





A correspondence school has been es- 
tablished at Nashville, Tenn., by the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South, for the instruction of 
ministers and candidates for the ministry 
of that denomination. Its work is di- 
rected by the Biblical department of 
Vanderbilt University. It is expected 
that preachers’ institutes will be held to 
promote interest in these correspond- 
ence courses. The American Institute 
of Sacred Literature is doing valuable 
serviee for ministers in this direction in 
an undenominational way. No doubt 
many Southern ministers would welcome 
a@ correspondence school in connection 
with our Southern theological seminary 
at Atlanta. 





From Nebraska’s Capital 


Dr. J. E. Tuttle is happily settled over 
First Church. A recognition service, held 
Sept. 19, was largely a fellowship meeting in 
connection with a reception given Dr. and 
Mrs. Tuttle by the church. An unusual fea- 
ture of the service was a welcome to Mrs. 
Tuttle, to which she made fitting response. 
Minister and people are content and hope- 
ful in their new relation. Dr. Tuttle re- 
eeived twenty-two members at the Septem- 
ber communion. Rev. C. 8. Hamlin, the new 
pastor of Plymouth Church, is making many 
friends and is doing a substantial work. 

The energetic minister of Butler Avenue 
Church, Lincoln, Rev. Laura H. Wild, has 
secured a seven-room parsonage, paid for, 
except a loan from the Building Society 
Miss Wild recently gave a reception there 
in honor of the event. 

The eight Lincoln churches are once more 
well manned. Dr. M. A. Bullock, who three 
years ago was junior pastor, by the changes 
which have occurred becomes senior pastor 
and dean of the Congregational forces. 

M. A. B 
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Fellowship Meetings in 
Washington 
BY REV. AUSTIN RICE, WALLA WALLA 


The strong city church in the center of a 
rural district has a wonderful opportunity to 
encourage its sister churches and Sunday 
schools through the fellowship meeting. This 
is how Washington churches utilize the op- 
portunity : 

Half a dozen churches within a convenient 
radius appoint a missionary or fellowship 
committee, usually consisting of a pastor or 
lay delegate from each church. This com- 
mittee plans for a fellowship meetirg in each 
community—visiting them in rotation and 
holding half the services in the spring and 
half in the fall. 

A fellowship meeting combines a testimony 
or experience service, a question box for free 
discussion, a report from each church, Sun- 
day school or Endeavor Society, an address 
by some missionary or pastor and an evangel- 
istic service, together with a basket picnic. 
It is held, either in the church, or, if weather 
permits, in a grove. Delegations come from 
a considerable distance, and a special effort 
is made to bring a large representation from 
the city church. 

The meeting opens with a service of song 
and prayer. An address or two, usually 
upon some phase ef young people’s work, oc- 
cupies the time until noon These addresses 
are given by a visiting pastor or, better yet, by 
amissionary. Then follows a social lanch and 
recess for two hours. Let not this be de- 
spised. The labor of preparing the dinner, 
though considerable, is always gladly under- 
taken by the entertaining church, and it 
brings neighbors together in a spirit of help- 
fulness. Now, also, hospitality and good 
cheer are kindled in the delegates, and to a 
really astonishing degree, heartiness and 
Christian enthusiasm prevail. 

After dinner comes another praise service, 
followed by reports from the various fields. 
A large map of the district or county can be 
prepared at small cost and adds greatly to the 
interest. A statement of needs and a discus- 
sion of new openings and methods may come 
next, the direction of this service being 
largely in the hands of laymen. The after- 
noon closes with a more formal address by a 
visiting missionary or pastor. The evening 
services are distinctly evangelistic. 

It would be difficult to overestimate either 
the pleasure or the religious benefit of such 
meetings. They strengthen the smaller 
churches, giving them a sense of comrade 
ship. Sometimes the enthusiasm they inspire 
entirely overcomes any petty differences or 
jealousies which may have existed. And 
more than once they have marked the begin- 
ning of a real revival. ; 
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They react, also, with noticeable results 
upon the cent:al church, whose delegation re- 
turns with a deepened spiritual impression 
and a larger sense of their responsibility for 
work beyond their own field. And when the 
people from the country move into town they 
enter naturally into the fellowship of the cen- 
tral church, no longer regarding themselves 
as strangers. 





A Significant Admission 


It is significant that Sir Leslie Stephen, the 
rationalistic English essayist, writing on Tol- 
eration in the new issue of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, commenting on the.new concep- 
tion of religion which comparative methods 
and newer sciences like anthropology have 
brought, says: “ Wecannot set down religious 
beliefs as simply the product of priestly im 
postors.” He also adds: “ Nor is it easy to 
admit the proposition that religious belief as 
a whole represents simply a stupendous mis- 
understanding generated by the blunders of 
primitive savages, a set of simply erroneous 
superstitions, which can be eliminated with- 
out difficulty from the general system of 
thought. Unless they had been more deeply 
rooted in human nature they would have died 
out before the newer lights of intellectual ad- 
vance.” 














PROMOTES 
HEALTH. 







ALL WEIGHTS AND 
SIZES FOR ALL WANTS. 


Protects against Temperature Changes. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
showing also our various Jaeger articles. 
DR. JAEGER S. W. S. CO.'S OWN STORES. 
NEW YORK: 16 W. 23d St., 155-157 B’way 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton S reet. 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street. 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street. 
AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 

















UPHOLSTERY 


DEPT. 
AN OFFERING OF 
English Cretonnes. 


2,090 yds. of English Cretonne, in 
beautiful patterns, will be 

placed on special sale Mon- 25¢c 
NN rons os wLacwieeenseonsucnsaw Yard. 


Many are as effective as our 50c. and 
jde. yoods. P 
Come early, they will be sold quickly at above 
price, 25c. yard. 

350 beautiful tapestry pillow covers, 
ready made to put the pillow in; 
te be sold Monday at our 

special counter, third floor, 29c¢ 
pillow dept., for................. Each. 


The New Shapes in 
La Vida Corsets 


Are Here Now. 


HESE MODELS parallel the new 
modes — wherever a radical depart- 
ure has been made in the style of dresses, 
it is correspondingly mirrored in the new 
La Vidas. La Vida is the perfection of 
corset making. Each pair is manufac- 
tured entirely by hand—is full gored— 
bias cut—filled with pure whalebone, and 
manufactured from the finest grades of 
imported materials. There is a special 
La Vida corset for each and every dif- 
ferent build of figure. They are made 
for American figures and therefore sel- 
dom require alterations. French corsets 
invariably do. 


Have you noticed the fine exhibition at 





A rare bargain. 


the Mechanics Fair ? 


Shepard, Norwell @ Co. 


Winter St. and Temple Place, Boston 














—Pilgrim Teacher. 





The American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


is being accepted wherever the English language is spoken. This 
is the only edition authorized by the American Revision Committee, 
whose attestation appears on the back of the title page. 

“ This version is the best that has ever been published in the English language.”’ 


«Tt will come into wide and widening acceptance wherever the English language 
is spoken.””— Zhe Congregationalist. 

With references and topical headings prepared by the Revisers. 
Leong Primer 4to, White Paper Edition, prices $1.50 to $9.00. 
Long Primer 4to, Nelson’s India Paper Edition, prices 86.00 to #12.00. 

SMALLER EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, as follows: 
Bourgeois, S8vo, White Paper Edition, prices $1.00 to $7.00. 
Bourgeois, Svo, Nelson’s India Paper Edition, prices $4.00 to 89.00. 
For sale by ali leading booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs. 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 











BAY STATE FRANKLIN 

5 oes x Alight Russia 
Iron Stove for 
coal or wood. 
Just the thing 
for this season 
= of the year. 











f = Send for circular. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO 


55 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE NEW YORK 
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TTTe Mlle el ee 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
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Among the Seminaries 
YALE 


The Divinity School opened Sept. 25 with a sub- 
stantial increase in numbers. The registration 
showed a total of 93. There is marked improve- 
ment in the condition of the buildings. During the 
summer a new and improved system of plumbing 
and heating has been installed, including shower 
baths on each floor; both buildings have been pro- 
vided with fire escapes and many rooms refitted. 

The first exercise was the informal gathering of 
faculty and students, with addresses by President 
Hadley, Professor Stevens and Dean Sanders. 
Professor Sanders’s practical remarks will tend to 
produce the peculiar type of student that character- 
izes this school— ‘the broad gauge man who has a 
well-rounded scholarly life and takes an interest in 
all things good.” 

At the formal opening in the evening the address 
was by Professor Brastow, on Modern Pastoral 
Preaching as Iljustrated by Phillips Brooks. 

Classroom work began Sept. 26, with prayers at 
12.30, according to the plan instituted last year. A 
new feature of the chapel exercises this year will be 
a brief address every Friday by a member of the 
faculty or visiting clergyman. The first was given 
by Dean Sanders. 

Professor Cui tis received a warm welcome upon 
his return after the half year’s absence granted on 
account of sickness. Professor Moulton is to spend 
the year in Europe, The only other change in the 
faculty is the coming of Mr. Grenville P. Kleiser of 
New York in place of Dr. Curry, in the department 
of elocution. 

The Lyman Beecher Lectures will be given Oct. 
14-24, by Dr. Geo. A. Gordon. This is the course 
on Ultimate Conceptions of Faith, which has been 
postponed for two years on account of the health 
of the lecturer. The students expect a rare treat. 

Besides the printed ealendar of opening events 
and circular of information sent out to the students 
in advance many other signs of the new administra- 
tive activity of the Divinity School attract attention. 
Another innovation is the shore picnic for faculty 
and students, with field sports, camp fire, supper 
and informal addresses. This is planned for Oct. 1 
and takes the place of the customary reception. 

R. G. C. 
OBERLIN 


It opens with an enrollment of 34. Of these, 
four are taking a pastoral course, five are in 
the Slavic department and one is a post graduate. 
There are ten Seniors, six Middlers and seven Jun- 
iors. Mr. Don O. Shelton, the well-known Y. M. 
C. A. worker, is taking special studies. 

The opening lecture was delivered by Prof. L. F. 


music report new students in excess of last year’s 
registrations. Prof. Henry Churchill King, dean of 
the college, welcomed the new. students in a mas- 
terly address, Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 24. 

Work is progressing on the foundation of the 
Martyrs’ Memorial and all will be in readiness for 
laying the corner stone Oct. 16, during the meeting 
of the American Board. 

The new students in the seminary come with 
exceptionally thorough preparation and have en- 
tered earnestly upon the year’s work. P. L. C. 


HARTFORD 


The year’s work began Sept. 24, with a service in 
the chapel. Acting President Jacobus delivered an 
earnest address on the Motives of the Ministry. 
The number of students is nearly the same as last 
year. On account of the absence of President Hart- 
ranft in Germany during the first two terms of the 
seminary year, the services of Prof. W. Douglas 
Mackenzie of Chicago Seminary have been secured. 
The Carew Lectures will be given this year by Prof. 
Hermann V. Hilprecht, Ph. D., LL. D., whose not- 
able archeological researches in Assyria and Baby- 
lonia have placed him high among modern scholars 
and have brought him many requests for lectures in 
this country. 

The department of missions is again brought into 
prominence. Besides a wide range of courses given 
by the faculty and covering the theory and methods, 
history, progress in special countiies and language, 
a number of additional lectures have been arranged 
for. Mr. Robert E. Speer is to give six lectures. 
Dr. F. J. Coffin will discuss the Science and History 
of Religions and Mr. E. W. Capen contributes two 
courses on the Social Aspects of Missions. Secre- | 
taries J. L. Barton and Judson Smith of the Amer- 
ican Board, Rev. H. P. Beach of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, Kev. A. F. Beard of the A. M.A., 
Dr. D. I. Green and Herbert Knox Smith, Esq., of 
Hartford will also lecture during the year. Three 
city physicians are to repeat their courses in medi- 
calinstruction, and the Hartford hospital opens to 
special students in missions its lectures to nurses. 

The Bible Normal College, having secured accom- 
modations across the street, opens its courses to 
seminary students. Asa college of “religious peda- 
gogy” it offers peculiar advantages to an institution 
engaged in a work similar and yet distinct. In 
addition to the courses thus presented, Dr. W. M. 
Hervey, secretary of the examiners for the New | 
York Board of Education, will continue his lectures 
on Methods of Teaching. W. B. 8. | 








Mysic hath the power of making heaven | | 
descend upon earth.—Chinese Annals. 











Miskovsky, on Religious Life among the Bohemian 
3rethren. 

During the summer, Council Hall, the home of the 
seminary, has been thoroughly renovated. Friends 
placed new and handsome furniture in the parlors. 

Dr. J. A. Bewer enters upon his Old Testament 
work with great enthusiasm. He is certain to make 
his department one of the most popular. 

Everything points to a year of great prosperity 
for the college. The Freshman Class is the largest 
for years and both academy and conservatory of 








An Adapted Food 
for infants is a scientifically prepared cow’s milk— 
just the right percentage of fats and proteids. For 
forty-five years Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk has been the leading infant food of the world. 
Use it in tea and coffee. 








hearing about 


Pearline. Pearline alone has 
reformed —made_ easy — the 
whole business of washing. 
Millions of thrifty women are 
using it in place of soap. Find 
out,in your own way, whether 
Pearline is the best and most 
economical washing medi- 
um.. Ask about it. Test it. 665: 


Wash With It 





“To hold ast were, the mirror up to Nature. 


SHREDDED 
Weal BISCUIT 


Is the direct reflection of nature. It is the whole 
wheat—nothing added and nothing taken away. 
Itis the Natura food intended by nature for 
man’s use because it contains all the properties 
in correct proportion necessary to nourish 
every element of the human organism. Man's 
ignorance as to the uses of the different parts of 
the wheat was originally accountable for the re- 
moval of portions of it in order to make white 
flour. Custom and habit are accountable for the 
continuance of this vitalerror, Faulty bones and 
teeth, weak bodies and minds are the result of 
the white flour eating ‘‘practice.”’ 
Shake off the pale, sickly yoke 
and nourish every part of 
your God-given mind and 
body with Naturat food. 
Thrust the white .bread 
eating habit firmly aside 
—be well and strong {9 
and “Daredoalithat f 

may become a man.” 


Sold by all grocers, 


Send for “The Vital 
Question” cook 
book, FREE. 
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The Natural es 

Food Co. -) 
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GLEANED 
FROM 
MYRIAD 
FLOWERS 


NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


POSSESS 
THE 
SUBTLE CHARM 
THAT HOLDS 
THE 
APPETITE 
IN SWEET 
CAPTIVITY 


Made in many flavors 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 








LYMYER 
CHURCH 


Br1:s5. 
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The C. 8. BELL éo., » Hillsbore,Oe 





®@teel Alloy Church and School Be' 
Catalogue. 





Estab. 188% 
Wwoate’s arch, Beat and Umtine, vy em 
Lake India Tin used exclusively 


ule ire ars Ww. VANDUZEN 
Buekeye Bell Foundrs, Vincianady O. 
MENEELY & CO. tar tocxorns 


Waterviiet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, dc. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1828, 








ews, Assembly Chairs 

\ CHURCH SEATING. pi ag Age 
<"® tractive designs are also durable, comfort- 

‘ able and aid to better listening. Free cata- 
logue. American School Furniture Company, 
Salesroom, 19-23 W. 18th Street, New York 
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CUS secre 





ou permit a custom at the communion 
table hen” you would not tolerate in your own 
wee ? bod we Ad ie individual communion ser- 


e y. Are you open to conviction? 
a. ommunion Waskl ye a wee te to see a list of the churches in 
= which it is used and know the Satisfactic » 't gives? 


Sot fe ot re =a -6 tells all about 
tt, trial ie en on request. 
COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Dept. E, Rockester, N. Y. 
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What ate lamp 
chimneys for ? 

MACBETH’S are 
for comfort, light 
and economy. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send "your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
THE 
BENEDICT SCHOOL 
OF 
SHORTHAND 
Room 614, 415, 416 
Congregational Building 
14 Beacon Street 
Sixth year 


Private Instruction at class rates 
Only pupils of character, education and refinement admitted. 





Stenographers furnished and all kinds of stenographic, 
typewriting, addressing and mimeographing work done. 








THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full pager course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursday, Sept. 4, 1902, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 








CONNKOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


Year began Sept. 24th, 1902. 
R R Open to college graduates of all 
denominations on equal terms, 
Thorough Ample 

training. equipment. 
Rigg eee amis’ SEMINAR 
wok: Y 
Prof. “ Ww. Jacobus, Hartiord, in. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Began Sept. 17, 1902. 

Quiet, concentrated study upon regular lines com- 
bined with advantages of proximity to Boston, 
Cambridge, Concord, Lawrence, Lowell. Supple- 
mentary courses by special lecturers upon Christian 
Social Ethics, Religious Education, Missions. All 
students associated for pastoral experience with 
neighboring city ministers. For catalogues, con- 
ditions, ete., apply to Prof. C. O. Day. 








MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, ‘ie 


Home school for twenty-five boys. $500 to 8600. 
J. iH. PILLSBURY, A. M., Principal. 








A SCHOOL 
| Kol og 24 or, BOYS 


at Wellesley Hills 
Massachusetts 


RIDGE 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NATICK, MASS. Near Wellesley and Boston 
Certificate admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced 
courses offered. Ameo grounds for golf, tennis, basket 
yall. Catalogue and Views sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


For Young Women. Established 1803. 
Miss Laura A. Knott, A. M., Prin. College preparatory 
and general courses. Two years’ course for High School 
fraduates 25 acres. Golf links, tennis courts, etc, Cata- 
ogue, address Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 
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Record of the Week 
Calls 


BILLIG, CLINTON A., Union Sem., to Normal, Ill. 
Accepts. 

BRECK, AARON, lately of Second Ch., Sedalia, Mo., 
to Russell, Kan. Accepts and is at work. 

Brown, THOS. J., Lancaster, Wis., to Atchison, 
Kan. Declines. 

Cooper, HAROLD, recently from England, to Kang- 
ley, Ill, Accepts. 

Day, Ernest £., Open Door Ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Spencer, Io. Accepts. 

DisBRow, Epw. D., lately of Hanover, Mass., to 
Farmington, N. H., for one year. Accep's. 

EATON, SAM’L, Warner, N. H., to Brimfield, Mass. 
Accepts. 

HASKETT, CHAS. A., Oberlin, O., to Corning, Io. 
Accepts. 

HAYNES, WM., Lyme, O., to Vermontville, Mich, 
Accepts and is at work. 

HEBERLEIN, FRANK W., Briggsville, Wis., to Ham- 
ilton, Mo. 

HELLIER, Prof. FRANK O., Atlanta Sem., Ga., to 
Calumet, Mich. 

Hupson, Dork A., Miller’s Falls, Mass., declines 
call to Lyme, N. H. 

JONES, CHARLES W., Essexville, Mich., to Almont. 
Accepts and is at work. * 

KNOWLES, MATTHEW, Breckenridge, Mich., to 
Williamston. Accepts. 

McFADDEN, Rop’r A., Chelsea, Mass., to Maple 
St. Ch., Danvers. 

MCLAUGHLIN, Rop’t. W., Kalamazoo, Mich., to 
Park Ch , Grand Rapids. 

McROBERTS, THOS. R., Charlotte, Mich., to become 
chaplain of state penitentiary. 

PALMER, Harry, Swedish Ch., Bristol, Ct., to 
Swedish Ch., Ashtabula, O. Accepts, to begin 
work Dee. 1. 

Ricker, WM. A., Newark, N. J., to be secretary of 
Ministerial Relief Association. 

Rouurys, GEO. 8., Edwards Ch., Davenport, Io., 
to Park Ave. Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rowk8, JAs., to remain at Leon, Wis., in connection 
with Cashton and Melvina, with increased pledges 
for support. 

SARGENT, CHAS. F., Denmark, Me., to Lovell. 
Accepts. 

SHUMAN, HENRY A., Rising City, Neb., to Burwell. 
Accepts and is at work. 

SIMPSON, HERBERT A., Parsons, Kan., to Syca- 
more. Accepts. 

SMILEY, JAS. D., New Haven, Ct., to Westchester. 
Accepts and is at work. 

SPIKER, WM. D., Winthrop, Io., accepts call to 
Centralia, Kan. 

STEPHENS, FRED’ A., Perry, Mich., not called to 
Williamston. 

STREETER, WILLARD E., Warren, Vt., to New 
Marlboro and Southtield, Mass. Accepts, to be- 
gin work Nov. 1. 

TREAT, J. CALVIN, North Ridgeville, 0., to Park 
Ch., Cleveland. Accepts, to begin work Nov. 1. 
WILLIAMS, JOHN, Sun Prairie, Wis., to the Eng- 
lish and Welsh churches, Richville, N. Y. Ac- 

cepts and is at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


CurRTIS, JOHN S., i. Candia, N. H., after serving the 
church as acting pastor for fifteen months. Ser- 
mon, Rev. Albert Watson; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs, T. C. Pratt (former pastor, who by action 
of church and council was made p. em.), J. G. 
Robertson, W. L. Anderson, H. S. Kimball, Louis 
Elims, W. H. Woodsum, G. H. Dunlap and A. H. 
Thompson. 

LEMMON, WM. G.,o Windham, O., Aug. 26. Ser- 
mon, Rev. McInness Neilson; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. P. D. Dodge, H. O. Allen, 8S. R. Dole. 

McKENZIE, ALEX. L., Yale Sem., 0. Wallingford, 
Vt., Sept. 16. Sermon, Dean F. K. Sanders; 
other parts, Rey. Messrs. G. W. Phillips, C. H. 
Smith, Carleton Hazen, F. W. Hazen, E. F. 
Blanchard 

TOWNSEND, JEWETT C., o. Litchfield, O., Sept. 16 
Sermon, Rev. Jesse Hill; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
H. M. Tenney, L. W. Mohr, H. D. Sheldon, Joseph 
Wolfe and Prof. G. F. Wright. Will study in 
Oberlin Sem., in connection with work at Litch- 
field. 

TUTTLE, JOHN E., rec. p. First Ch., Lincoln, Neb., 
Sept. 19. Parts, Rev. Drs. Harmon Bross, M. A. 
Bullock and G. W. Crofts, W. F. Dann and 
Chancellor E. 8, Andrews, LL. D. 

WYATT, FRANCIS O., o. Plano, Ill., Sept. 4. Ser- 
mon, Dr. James Tompkins; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. A. C. Woodcock, J. M. Lewis, A. W. 


Continued on page 498. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Chester, Ia. 
4ist Year begins Sept.17. 

"4 Military School of the highest 
order.”’—U. 8, Wark DEPT. 

Degrees in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts, 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of 
Col. C. E. Hyatt, President, 


















Looping «Loop 


of the fleece to the body of the 
material is what makes Wright's 
Health Underwear lighter, yet 
warmer, than any other underwear. 
These many little loops form a Fleece 
of Comfort that gives ease to the skin 
and protection to the whole body. 
They take up all excretions, main. 
tain perfect ventilation, retain 
the heat of the body, exclude 
the outside cold and damp, 





















WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear 


is not expensive—costs no more 
than good underwear should—some 
as low as $1 a garment: Anybody 
can afford to wear it. Book, 
“DRESSING FOR HEALTH,” free. 
WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear Co. 
76 Franklin St., 
New York. 








Do you know 
that there is hardly a food-product 
as much adulterated as 

Cocoa and Chocolate? 


Set your mind at rest 


y 





Cocoa an Chocolate 
are absolutely pure and 


wholesome. 











If not handled by your grocer, send his name to 
us, On postal. at 863 Broadway, New York, asking 
for Free Sampl - and Booklet. 


\ 


R 





“Nostomach-destroying cathartic,” 
but an effervescent, agreeable and 
effective argument to persuade the 
stomach and bowels into healthy 
action; works quickly, pleasantly. 
Used by American physicians for 
more than 50 years, 
50c. & $1; Trial, 25c. 
At druggists, or mailed on receipt of price. 


THE TARRANT CO., Chemists, NewYork 








HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL, Providence, R.I. For cat 
alogue, address AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Principa 
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Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 497.) 


Wiggins, 8. W. Meek, J. W. Ferner and Mr. H. 
A. Smith. 
Resignations 


PrRIcE, EpGAR H., Hamilton, Mo. Goes to Yale 
for post graduate work. 

RIcHikz, D. H., supply at Hancock and Coloma, 
Wis., to take up evangelistic work. 

RvEGG, SAm’L G., Stockbridge, Wis., to pursue 
studies at Ripon. 

Watt, THos. E., Brookfield, Mo., to engage in 
evangelistic work. 


Dismissions 
BERLE, ADOLPH A.., Brighton, Mass., Sept. 25. 
MEAD, ELWELL O., Park Ch., Cleveland, O., Sept. 9. 


Stated Supplies 
Day, ERNEST E., Kewaunee, Wis., at Hartland. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


RED GRANITE, WIs., 23 Sept. 18 members. 
THURMAN, COoL., 29 members. Mrs. C. W. Smith, 
pastor. 
Personals 


HULL, Gro. H., and wife were presented with a 
generous purse of silver by their people at Barn- 
stead, N. H., on the tenth anniversary of their 
marriage. 

JONES, JESSE H., and wife celebrated in the church 
at Halifax, Mass., Sept. 15, their fortieth wedding 
anniversary. They received gifts amounting to 
more than $250. Letters from absent friends as 
well as words of those present showed the esteem 
in which they are held. 

MERRICK, FRANK W., W. Roxbury, Mass., under- 
went an operation for appendicitis Sept. 20 at the 
Mass. Homeopathic Hospital. His symptoms are 
favorable, and it is thought that he will be able 
to return home in a week or so. His church will 
supply the pulpit till he is able to resume work. 

MOORE, ALBERT W., formerly of Central: Ch., 
Lynn, Mass., was nominated by acclamation for 
state senator by the First Essex Senatorial Con- 
vention last week. 

WoMER, PARLEY P., W. Lebanon, N. H., will 
spend the coming year in Europe. Rev. Francis 
W. Sanborn of Marblehead, Mass., will supply his 
pulpit during his absence. 

WoopkvrrF, E.IJAH J.,a member of Second Ch., 
Toledo, @., passed his 100th birthday Sept. 18. 
He remembers the War of 1812, the burning of 
Moscow and the Battle of Waterloo. He has been 
an active supporter of Second Ch. since its organ- 
ization in 1869. 


Returned from Europe 


MATHEWS, 8. SHERBURNE, Danielson, Ct. 

Noyes, CaAs. L., Winter Hill, Somerville, Mass. 

PRUDDEN, THEO. P., West Newton, Mass. 

WILLIAMS, Wwo., Oldtown, Me. 

Gifts 

MILTON, N. H. From A. O. Mathes of Dover, a 
Howard clock; from the community, a Meneely 
bell; both placed in church tower. 

STONY CREEK, CT. From Mrs. G. R. Curtiss, two 
memorial windows in remembrance of her hus- 
band and dauchter; placed in new church just 


opened. 
Dedications 


CHICHESTER, N. H. Renovated edifice rededi- 
cated Sept. 21, with sermon by Rev. G. E. Love- 
joy. Improvements include new steel ceiling and 
frescoing. 

FRIEND, NEB. New $6,000 church building dedi- 
cated free of debt Sept. 21, Rev. Sidney Strong, 
Oak Park, Ill., preaching the sermon. 


Anniversaries 


NORTH NEW SALEM, Mass. Centennial and re- 
dedication Sept. 24. Features: historical paper 
by Eugene Ballard and addresses by Secretary 
Coit, Rev. A. V. House and others. Improve- 
ments on the building cost $1,100. Pulpit and 
its furniture were given by Orange Church. 


Material Improvements 


Crown Pornt, N. Y. House of worship newly 
painted and carpeted. 

NOBTH STONINGTON, CT., voted to reshingle and 
repaint meeting house at an expense of about 
$500. One member offered to defray half the 
expense and another a tenth of the remainder. 
No debt will be incurred. . 

OLDTOWN, ME. Reopening services held Sept. 21, 
after alterations, painting and frescoing interior, 
providing new cushions, new furnaces, etc., at a 
cost of over $500, without debt. 





He was a graduate in nature’s university. 
Nature is wiser than the schoolmaster; she 
educates, but she never crams. Her scholars 
do not go up to take their degrees; their de- 
grees come to them.—Jean Ingelow. 
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CRUEL METHODS 


Of Treating Some Diseases. 


The old methods of treating piles by 
the knife, by ligature or dilatation, be- 
sides causing intense pain and frequently 
collapse and death, are now known to be 


7 worse than useless as far as actually cur- 


ing the trouble is concerned. 

Derangement of the liver and other 
internal organs, as well as constipation, 
often causes piles, and it is a mistake to 
treat it as a purely local disease ; this is 
the reason why salves and ointments 
have so little effect and the widespread 
success of the Pyramid Pile Cure has dem- 
onstrated it. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure is not a salve 
nor ointment but is in suppository form, 
which is applied at night, absorbed into 
the sensitive rectal membrane and acts 
both as a local and constitutional treat- 
ment, and in cases of many years’ stand- 
ing has made thousands of permanent 


cures, 


Many pile sufferers who have under- 
gone surgical operations without relief or 
cure have been surprised by results from 
a few weeks’ treatment with the Pyramid 
suppository. 

The relief from pain is so immediate 
that patients sometimes imagine that the 
Pyramid contains opiates or cocaine, but 
such is not the case; it is guaranteed ab- 
solutely free from any injurious drug. 

The cure is the result of the healing oils 
and astringent properties of the remedy, 
which cause the little tumors and con- 
gested blood vessels to contract and a 
natural circulation is established. 

All druggists sell the Pyramid Pile 
Cure at 50 cents for full-sized package. 

A little book on cause and cure of pi'es 
mailed free by addressing Pyramid 
Co., Marshall], Mich. 
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DONT-THROW.AWAV-YOUR: 
OLD CARPETS 


VACATION is over and you are planning 

how to make the home cheery and bright 
for the winter. Don’t buy new rugs. Send 
your old carpets to us so that we may make 
them over and return them to you in the form 
of rugs that will serve you well, The cost of 
this transformation is small. Our customers 


are a happy lot of people. % 3 2% O& 
WRITE FOR PRICE AND 


FURTHER PARTICULARS. 
Lewis Batting Co. :: Walpole, Mass. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


womase BOARD OF Sgeanoone, Be Room 704, Congr: rere 
tional H Miss Louise Day, Treasurer ; 
Abbie B. “oniia, Home Secretary. 
. CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
d in Massach 


fopresen! resented in Massachusetts (an 
oni) LA. nap MASSACHUSETTS HuoME ee 
ua 


ional House. Rev. J 
Golt, ae domety. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, 


PP tp real — perssion any ASSOCIATION, Room 
Osegregasicns) Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
oa M L. 8 pkey Heme Secretary. 


RICAN BOARD OF Commissron ERS FOR younes 


AMER 

Missions, Co Boston. 

Ww Treasurer; Charles E. E, Swett, Publishing and 
Office in New Y Ave. 


ni Fourth 

And Twenty-Second St-; in Chicago, 153 3 La Balle oC 
e+ cy and Parsonage. Supneu BUILDING SOCIBTY 
Rev. L. H. nae 

PRs Se Treasurer, Uni 
howe e vork: v. George A. Hood, 

ouse, Boston, Field Secre ° 
ghey OF » Monerantat AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited ivy ey to A. G. Stan- 
poet, Treasurer, 704 Sears cars Buildings At Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 808 Congregational 


THE Sogenme essen as. Ontnos, Union of Boston 
and vicinity ae gusoct is the estab- 


lishment ood — and fe saburbe 
Church: - at e: day Behe Ry 

Henry E ny ~~ hy 
Flint, Seen oor’ Y TER, St., 


a, A. Wouany SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 

ship er 0O lif bershi 1 0.00. Mrs. He “Ts 0. 
e mem enry 

Delano, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY organized 1827. 
President, Rev. Alexander come weit r, 
Geo, Gould ; Correspon: aa P. Osborne, 
successor to Barna 8. Snow. Room é ional 


A 
the m material, ‘social, mo and re 


Bibi ‘Build 


seamen. juests should be made esas ie tothe 
Seaman’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solici 


THE Copenmnatiostht, BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
Had — by the Massachusetts General 
offers its services to churches desi: pastors or 
uiptt supplies ta Baseagheeets 8 and in Loo pees. 
gaa te ean ‘ouse, Boston. v. Char 
B. Rice, Secre' . 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY {insioting 
former New West Education on Scholarships 
for students for the minis Twenty-seven sen ten 
tional Colieges mes Academ: es in and’ New 2 states. 


free Christian schoois in Utah Mexico. 
ward 8S. Tead Correspondin Secretary ; 8. F. Wikies, 
“a ional House, Bos- 


Treasurer. 
ton; 151 Washington oo Chicago, 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second 8) ¥ Missions 


e nee be sent to Sither o 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty- second 8t., N lew York City. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
whom 


B Howland, Tr 1, tO da ons and subscrip- 
and all correspondence vas, 
annuities should be ad Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D.D., and Rev. Wash oate, > 
ndence on other 


§ Vv. ington Ch 
ing Secretaries, to whom all corres 
matters relating 4 the National Society should be sent. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S ty ee RELIEF FUND 
of the Beare 


sb, D,, Hartford, Ob Beers Bama 


purpose of Ministe 
should be addressed to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall 
8t., New poder Ct. 
THE ee SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING 2 BODE, House, Boston. Wil- 
d Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
r. 


lar 
Secretary and Treasure 
The Missi: Wale, to in charge of ibe 
nishes | hi vunday me ge Bn 
es lesson he! les and other necessary [i 
ture to new and pated hools gratuitously, or at Fedueed 
administrative of this de ent 


cost. The expenses 

are bg 4 oe b ‘app riations from the Busi- 
ness A tions srom churches, 
| as schools and indtviduale 8°. Tan — 
ary work. . A.D a heone 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is N ‘e Roving Su ertanenaeds = 
Ons Baron in enarge.of 
aeneger, , and known Se, the —— as the Pil 


Christian 
e Piigrim Be Series of ive — Sunday wefroal 
ks for Sunday schools om home reading, 
uisites for churc and Sunday 
schools, end selis the books of all other [aeeee ag as 
wes os i ae. Its treasury is entire im 
that of 


the Business 


east usiness 
Tewksbury, at Bostee, and from -_ iaeeries. and 
ern states to Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 








For Wook 
FARWELL & RHINES 
[F you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 
be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 


which quctes low prices on all the popular books 
religious aud secular. Send a stamp and get one 





at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 








A New Edition of 


Dr. Dods on the Parables, 


The Parables of Our Lord by Prof. Marcus Dods 
is a work of recognized merit, and has heretofore 
been sold in two volumes at $2.80. We now have a 
new edition, two volumes bound in one, making @ 
handsome volume of 433 pages, well bound, and we 
offer it at only $1.00 net. It is a book every pastor 
and Bible teacher needs. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cuicaco 
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The Bereaved Chussehes of 
Constantinople 


BY REV. JOSEPH K. GREENE, J. D. 


The capital of Turkey has two evangelical Ar- 
menian churches. In 1846 was organized the first 
of the 133 evangelical churches in Turkey, includ- 
ing sixteen in Bulgaria. Its membership of 165 is 
now found in three distinct congregations. The 
mother church worships in Pera, the European 
quarter of the city, while the other congregations 
worship, the one in the Bible House Chapel and the 
other in Scutari, on the Asiatic side of the Bospo- 
rus. Mr. Hagopos Jejizian, professor of Armenian 
in Robert College, has long preached at Pera, and 
for ten years Rev. Avedis Asadourian has been 
visiting pastor of the whole church. A native of 


Rev. Arakel Bedigian Rev. Aredis Asadourian 


Aintab and a pupil of Dr. Benjamin Schneider, Mr. 
Asadourian for ten years taught in the seminary at 
Marsovan and for twenty-eight years was the prin- 
cipal Protestant Armenian pastor in this city. On 
April 11 last he died of pneumonia, in hs sixtieth 
year, leaving a widow and three daughters and a 
great circle of Protestant and non Protestant 
friends. He was wise, zealous, tervent in his love 
for the church, free from self-assertion and generous 
in estimating the views and motives of others. The 
church, which our brother so faithfully served in 
its fifty-six years of life, has never had a ‘piritual 
home, and has been dependent first on the Germans 
and then onthe Dutch for a place of worship in the 
Embassy Chapel, and this grace has been enjoyed 
only one hour of the week, early Sunday morning, 
More than twenty years ago it purchased a site and 
it has sufficient money to erect a suitable building, 
but still waits for permission from the government 
to build. This church has been independent and 
self-supporting for many years. 

The second church, the Langa, is in Stamboul, 
the old Constantinople. This, too, has never had a 
house of worship and, though a fine site was pur- 
chased long since and $5,000 were placed by a gen- 
erous American friend in the hands of the treasurer 
of the Board several years ago to assist in the erec- 
tion of a house of worship, it still waits for permis- 
sion to put up the building. After the severe earth- 
quake of July, 1894, the government gave permis- 
sion to parties whose premises had been destroyed 
or seriously injured to put up temporary structures 
without formal authorization. The brethren of the 
church, whose hired house of worship had been ren- 
dered unfit for use, thought it right to profit by this 
permission of the government and on one moon- 
light night, with suitable help, inclosed with boards 








COLONY LIFE. 


Effect of Climate Overcome by 
Proper Food. 


The necessity of pleasant, nutritive and 
pe r food is highly appreciated in the Phil- 
pp nes, particularly by Americans unused to 
climate and native custom in cooking. 

One of our soldier boys writes: ‘‘In this 
land of bad food and disordered stomachs, a 
—— fatal attack of malaria left my diges- 
tion for many months in such a state, that 
food of any kind distressed me terribly. [| 
suffered from the effect of drugs, but dared 
not eat. It was simply misery to live. The 
so-called remedies only seemed to aggravate 
my sufferings. 

Some friend suggested Grape Nuts Food, 
and I gave it a trial. fo my surprise and 
pleasure, it did all and more than was claimed 
for it. Lam now, after using the food for 18 
months, in good health; my digestive appara- 
tus in perfect order, and [ have long lost all 
feeling of pain or discomfort after eating. In 
fact, I live again. I would not be without 
Grape Nuts for the world. It is not only the 
excellent effect of your food that renders it 
valuable, it is also delicious to the taste, pos- 
sessing flavor of its owr, and can be prepared 
in many ways to suit many palates.”’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





@ spice on ‘the church site sufficient to hold a hun- 
dred persons and hastily placed within the inclosed 
space their pulpit, organ and benches. In the 
morning the police wished at once to pull down the 
rude structure. Through intervention of the Eng- 
lish ambassador the government allowed it to stand, 
but gave orders that not another nail should be 
driven to strengthen the structure nor an additional 
tile placed on the partially covered roof. This hut, 
without floor, windows or ceiling and with the roof 
so exposed that when it rains the audience has need 
of umbrellas, has been the place of worship for 
eight years. The one consolation has been that 
it has been illuminated by the presence and f rvent 
ministrations of Rev. Arakel Bedigian, a man re 
markable for his knowledge and love of Jesus, his 
sweet and modest spirit and his rare ability. Alas! 
this pastor also, July 10, after a short illness, at the 
age of forty-five was called home, leaving a wife 
and three children and a sorely bereaved people. 
He had acquired an unusual influence both as a 
preacher and a writer, and his articles, distin- 
guished for their loving spirit, spiritual insight and 
felicitous language, were welcomed in the leading 
Armenian newspapers of the capital. His funeral 
was largely attended and marked by rare testimo- 
nials of love and devotion. The Armenian news- 
papers published articles of unqualified admiration 
of the Protestant pastor, recognizing him as a model 
Christian and commending his life and minist:y as 
a pattern to the ecclesiastics of the Gregorian 
Church. Such was the man whom Second Church 
mourns. Alas! in the dearth of ministers (so many 
have gone to America) it knows not where to look 
for his successor. We bespeak the sympathy and 
prayers of Christians for our two sorely afflicted 
churches. 

Happily our evangelical Greek church of fifty- 
seven members has a pastor who, though advanced 
in years, is efficient still. It, too, has no house of 
worship, but for one hour on Sunday is allowed the 
use of the Swedish Embassy Chapel. Three serv- 
ices in Greek, five in Armenian and two in Turkish 
are maintained every Sunday. The attendance at 
each ranges from forty to 125. 





Quincy Granite Chips 


Bethapy Church worthily marked her seventieth 
birthday by the dedication of a beautiful memorial 
window, unique iz purpose and design. fhough 
given by one, it commemorates the consecrated 
service of many in the inscription: “In this vine- 
yard are clustered precious memories of faithful 
ones, who in pulpit, class, choir and pew have hon- 
ored the Master and made this church a power for 
good in their day and generation.” Wishing to 
make the window a progressive memorial the giver 
has placed upon it simply the date of the church's 
organization. The design happily blends the vari- 
ous ideas of Christian service symbolized by the 
cross, the crown, the hourglass, the anchor and the 
sheaf of wheat. From a very small beginning the 
church has grown to a membership of about 400, is 
thoroughly organized and has a fine material equip- 
ment for its large and increasing work. The pastor, 
Rev. E. N. Hardy, has welcomed about 200 new 
members in his seven years’ pastorate. 

Less than a year ago Rev. Leon H. Austin was in- 
stalled pastor of the Quincy Point Chureh. People 
and pastor have worked harmonivusly and success- 
fully together. Near it is the great plant of the 
Fore River Ship and Engine Co., from which the 
cruiser Des Moines was recently launched. Thirty 
months ago ground was first broken for this plant ; 
today 2,000 men are employed and the number will 
be doubled in the next year or two. The church 
has thus an almost unsurpassed opportunity. The 
pastor was lately wedded to Miss Bessie Carter, a 
member of the church. 

At Wollaston Rev. E. A..Chaze, with the loyal 
support of the church, has made an exper.ment 
worth repeating elsewhere. At the rear of the edi- 
fice was a small plot of rough ground. This has 
been suitably graded and transformed into a church 
playground admirab’y adapted to lawn tennis, bas- 
ket ball and simi ar out-of-door games. The com- 
munity has taken a hearty interest in the experi- 
ment. About seventy-five children and youth have 
found this playground the center of attraction the 
past season, receiving all the benefits of such exer- 
cise with no contaminating influences. The pastor 
or some other responsible person always acts as 
game director. The benefits cf the exp riment are 
many. The pastor and the young people have be- 
come better acquaintd and strongly attached. 
There has been who'esome and pleasant pastime? 
under wise supervision, while the children have 
been indirectly but gradually taught to love God’s 
house. The initial experse, «but $100, will of 
course be greatly diminished another year. 

NORFOLK. 
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WHAT GOES. UP 


Must Come Down. 


Nothing is more certain than that the 
use of so called tonics, stimulants and 
medicines, which depend upon alcohol 
tor their effect, is injurious to health in 
the long run. 

What goes up must come down and the 
elevation of spirits, the temporary exhil- 
aration resulting from a dose of medicine 
containing alcohol, will certainly be fo!- 
lowed in a few hours by a corresponding 
depression to relieve which another dose 
must be taken. j 

In other words, many liquid patent 
medicines derive their effect entirely 
from the alcohol they contain. 

Alcohol and medicines containing it are 
temporary stimulants and not in any 
sense a true tonic. In fact it is doubtful 
if any medicine or drug is a real tonic. 

A true tonic is something which will 
renew, replenish, build up the exhausted 
nervous system and wasted tissues of the 
body, something that will enrich the 
blood and endow it with the proper pro 
portions of red and white corpuscles 
which prevent or destroy disease germs. 
This is what a real tonic should do and 
no diug or alcoholic stimulant will do it. 

The only true tonic in nature is whole- 
some food, thoroughly digested. Every 
particle of nervous energy, every minute 
muscle, fibre and drop of blood is created 
daily from the food we digest. 

The mere eating of food has little to do 
with the repair of waste tissue, but the 
perfect digestion of the food eaten has 
everything to do with it. 

The reason so few people have perfect 
digestion is because from wrong habits 
of living the stomach has gradually lost 
the power to secrete the gastric juice, 
peptones and acids in sufficient quantity. 

To cure indigestion and stomach trou- 
bles it is necessary to take after meals 
some harmless preparation which will 
supply the natural peptone and diastase 
which every weak stomach lacks, and 
probably the best preparation of this 
character is Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
which may be found in every drug store, 
and which contain in pleasant, palatable 
form the wholesome peptone and diastase 
a nature requires for prompt diges- 

ion. 

One or two of these excellent tablets 
taken after meals will prevent souring, 
f+ rmentation and acidity and iusure com- 
plete digestion and assimilation. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are equally 
valuable for little children as for adults, 
as they contain nothing harmful or stim- 
ulating but only the natural digestives. 

One of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will 
digest 1,800 grains of meat, eggs or other 
wholesome food, and they are in every 
sense a genuine tonic because they bring 
about in the only natural way a restora- 
tive of nerve power, a building up of lost 
tissue and appetite in the only way it can 
be done, by the digestion and assimilation 
of wholesome food, 





DR. GLADDEN’S NEW BOOK 
Small—yet great! 


The Practice of Immortality 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 
25 cents net 


A luminous, convincing statement of 
the Christian faith in a future life, 
showing that beginning with something 
assumed to be true as we do in science, we 
soon come to know it true by experience. 
A plea for beg nning now to live a life that 
shall endure forever. 
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PIPE ORGANS 


Correspondénce invited from Church Com- 
mittees and others interested. 








E-STEY ORGAN Co. 


180 Tremont Street, Boston 








Factories, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Ho! For the Holy Land 
and the Orient 


65 Days of Luxurious Travel in Mediterranean Lands, 
Star ing February 7th,1903. The Superb North German 
Liv yd Twin-Screw Express Steamship 

“ KAISERIN MARIA THERESIA’’ 

will make the complete round trip, including stops at 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Granada and the Alhambra, 
Algiers, Matta, Athens, Constantinople and 
the Black Sea, Smyrna, Beyrouf, Damascus, 
Palestine (124 or 5¢ days) Egypt (54 or 124 days), 
Naples, Pompeii, Rome, Nice, Monte Carlo, with 
optional trip avross Europe. Returu tickets good for 
one year. 


AN IDEAL ORIENTAL TOUR 


under the most delightful conditions, with a congenial com- 
pany, without the unpleasant features of Steerage Passengers 


d Merchandise, e Ke 
IN AN ENORMOUS PRIVATE YACHT Re nl ngston 


Prominent speakers for ge ay and Lectures, with special 
Religious Services at various Holy Places, including Calvary. 


@ 
Main Deck Berths, $400 and up | W t 

Saloon Deck Berths, $525 and up ; e€ 1 er 
Everything Strictly First-class, and all ship and Shore Expenses Included. 

Beautiful Illustrated Book and copy of valuable descriptive 2 
Notes and Bibliograpby Sent Free. ey} 7 adapted to his work 
Send also for i'lustrated booklets of the “‘ Kaiserin Cruise” 
to the West Indies, starting January 14, 1903, lasting 21 days, iischliiiaiatas 
costing $175. 


Passengers already beginning to book. $10 deposit will ° 
secure finest selection of berths. Address Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 


i] (Remington Typewriter Company) 
BIBLE STUDENTS’ ORIENTAL CRUISE, caine on 


150 Fifth Avenue . . ‘ NEW YORK 
































